FAVORITE WITH ART TEACHERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Create Something 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE ART 
TEACHER, THE STUDENT AND | 
THE AMATEUR. | 


* 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK © UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
© 168 PAGES ® BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED © PRAC- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR MOST 
URGENT NEEDS. 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with eare to give real- | 
ity and clarity to the various sec- | 
tions of the text, and include many | 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 


every field of art. Order yours now. 
In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 


It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- Cloth Binding 
dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
in this book. $ 2 3 0 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 
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What Our Readers Say 


@ I have been a subscriber to 
DESIGN for many years. It is 
“tops’”—so helpful and inspiring. 
The September issue is overwhelm- 
ingly full of news that I feel a 
great need for. I want seven copies 
if you have them. I thought I 
would underscore high points and 
mail these in specially designed 
Christmas envelopes to the three 
members of our Board of Educa- 
tion, our Superintendent, our As- 
sistant Superintendent, our Senior 
High School Principal, and a 
Junior High School Principal, ad- 
visor to the committee of art 
teachers. 


—Maude Carter Meyer 
Decatur, Illinois 


A GOOD IDEA WHICH WE 
LIKE TO PASS ON TO ART 
TEACHERS IN OTHER PLACES. 
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Aou to get a head start in 
the field of Synthetic “Jertiles 


ships are sponsored by TEXTRON, Inc., manufac- 


Synthetic Textiles, such as rayon and nylon, is a 
young and rapidly expanding industry, with excep- turers of synthetic textile products, you will be free 


tional opportunities for young men and women with to negotiate for employment with anyone, after com- 
ambitions for a business career, whether artistically pletion of the Fellowship course. 
or scientifically inclined. x « * 

If you are interested, the way to get a head start Details are contained in a free boeklet, “TEXTRON 
is to take a four year course for a B. S. or B. F. A. Fellowships”, which will be mailed on request. Send 
degree in the Textile School of Rhode Island School for it to: Director of Admissions, Rhode Island School 
of Design, and to compete in your senior year for a of Design,8F College Street, Providence 3, R. I. 


Textron Fellowship. This Fellowship will give you 

a full year’s post-graduate practical training in all T F N 
phases of synthetic textiles, including spinning, throw- ‘ 
ing, weaving, dyeing, knitting, designing and depart- 

ment store selling of finished textile products. 


This is a unique opportunity to fit yourself for a 
responsible executive position. While the Fellow- SPONSORED BY TEXTRON, INC. * PROVIDENCE 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
for Pottery Making 


The January number of DESIGN wiil be filled 


with the most valuable articles and many illustra- — Correlated with other art subjects, 
tions concerning the growing importance of the pottery making teaches the basic CLAYS 

handicrafts in America. Teachers in the ued principles of design, form, and yrange nna 

timely helps and their im- principles are applied in practical OVERGLAZE COLORS 

mediate een. _ present situation calls for classroom projects from which GLASS COLORS 

all the possible assistance. gain invelushle know- | | 
Craftsmen everywhere who must of necessity be ledge and experience. TERY DECORATING | 
constantly aware of recent trends and develop- 2 KILNS | 
ments need the stimulation which this issue will All the clays, glazes, and kilns | COMPLETE LINE OF 

There will be variety of content on matters per- 
taining to good design presented by outstanding | | 


i leaders in the field. | 
| B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. | 


Special emphasis will be placed on the interesting 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 


state-wide programs in Vermont, New Hampshire Fe. 


and Pennsylvania. Here is rich material and in- PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco | 


ay spiration that will last for years to come and 
many of our readers will find it a permanent 


reference book. 
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® One of the encouraging things about the art education program in America at the present time is its growing 
and vital interests in the handicrafts, the arts of the people. This number of the magazine was planned and 
assembled with the assistance of the Art Department of the National Educational Association with Professor Dawn 
S. Kennedy, as representative, for the purpose of calling attention to the richness and scope of the arts of 
everyday man throughout the South today. Perhaps no other region in our vast nation is richer in possibilities 
and more eager to promote, through its educational institutions, the new meaning which the handicrafts have 
taken on. Allen Eaton in his excellent book THE HANDICRAFTS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS did more 
than any cultural agency to stimulate wholesome interest in the creative output of more or less isolated peoples. 
The Index of American Design with such forward looking persons as Ruth Reeves, Holger Cahill and Constance 
Rourke made many people see the handicrafts as vital and important expressions through which our very cul- 
tural traditions have been and may be objectified. 


Educators, by and large, are firmly convinced that an actual participation in the use and form of various ma- 
terials, by which our forebears surrounded themselves with the things they needed and considered beautiful, 
can do much for appreciation, understanding and emotional balance. Already the general public is vividly 
aware of the therapeutic value of the arts and the timely work being done in the way of rehabilitation among 
convalescent service men who have been physically or emotionally ravaged by war. This needs little com- 
ment here. 


It is in the matter of general understanding of fine expression in the use of materials and an appreciation of 
form that a most important job is to be done. The relation of the handicrafts to the average man and an 
understanding of the machine and its contributions to art are problems which call for clarification by the pub- 
lic. And that is precisely the job of schools, art teachers and those agencies who have the responsibility of con- 
serving and projecting what we speak of as culture or our American way of life. That fine forms grow out of 
good living has been found true. If this is to carry over with our post-war world so that we may live well and 
abundantly, a real understanding of the handicrafts must go hand in hand with the machine that its output may 


be controlled in functional fitness and art qualities. 
FELIX PAYANT 


© The real story of the handicrafts in the South is one which must include their relationship to living, as well 
as processes and materials. A manner of living has placed its mark on the craft from the hand carved door 
in the old southern mansion to the quilt in the cottage. 


This heritage will make for pride in the modern hand-made article, when discrimination is based on the 
understanding of fine craftsmanship which includes design as well as construction. 


Hand made does not preclude the use of the machine for which man has planned the work and which he 
manipulates by hand. It implies an interest in the result because he, as an individual, has some control of 
the design or the workmanship. 


It was not possible to include in this number of Design all of the crafts and craft centers to be found in this 
region. For this reason the material has been limited to the handicrafts in modern education and in modern 
living. We have attempted to present a variety in the hope that interest will be stimulated in what man can 
do with his hands as they are directed by the mind, when there is pride in a job well done. 


The hearty response and the co-operation from the contributors shows the great interest in the crafts of this 
region. We express our appreciation to all of those who have contributed either directly or indirectly to 
the collecting of this material. 


By DAWN S. KENNEDY, Prof. of Art 
Head, Department of Art 
Alabama College, Montevallo 
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THE SOU 


By GRACE M. BAKER, Professor of Art, Emeritus 
Colorado State College of Education 
Craftsman in Residence, Alabama College. 


@ In every region of our country the early handicrafts, for 
the most part, came out of definite needs of the people in 
living. Early settlers went to the woods for timber from 
which were produced the ox-bow, sled, tools, utensils, the 
cabin and its furniture. Home-produced wool supplied the 
family spinner and weaver with textile fiber; and through 
home crafts of spinning, weaving, knitting, and dyeing the 
family was clothed. 

Survey shows that, before the coming of industrial centers 
to the Eastern seaboard region, the major part of the people 
were self supporting in their living because of their ability 
to transform native materials into things for home use. 
It was during this time late in the 1700’s and early 1800’s 
that the first settlers moved into the southern Appalachians. 
As people migrated to these uninhabited mountain places, 
they carried with them only a few of the necessities for sim- 
ple living; and as homes were established and enlarged, 
other needs appeared. And with these needs came a desire 
for more beauty in the homes. 

This urge to satisfy the demands f:r comfort and attractive- 
ness in the home led to further work in the handicrafts. 
Home-made rugs. coverlets, blankets, hangings, and dress 
fabrics stimulated a desire for beauty of color and design 
in fabric. pattern. 

After the day’s work and the chores were done, some of the 
men began whittling and carving for recreation while they 
discussed the problems of the day. This in time led to 
enrichment of their furniture and woodwork. Some of them 
went further into the field of pure ornament and made sculp- 
tured figures and animals for the mantlepiece. In many 
instances neighbors exchanged handicraft work in order to 
have different products around them. A weaver and a tailor, 
a woodworker, a potter, and a metal craftsman helped each 
other in this way so as to have the things they desired. 

As the interests of the population of the northern regions 
turned to the ever increasing channels of trade, commercial 
industries, and transportation, the home crafts diminished 
accordingly. Both labor and materials were absorbed by 
the manufacturing industries; but in certain vicinities in 
the South, where land was poor. the building of roads diffi- 
cult, and communication facilities inadequate, the life of the 
people has gone on rather simply, seemingly unmolested by 
big world business. 

In many of these places throughout the southern states the 
crafts have been pursued for various reasons and have con- 
tinued to be a part of the living of the people without very 
much change from early times to the present. They have 
supplied home needs and provided interesting, pleasurable 
work. Frequently they have made opportunity for social 
contacts, and when put on the market have added “cash 
money” to the family budget. Such things as hooked rugs, 
woven products, husk mats, splint basketry and chairs were 
sold. Through the years these craftsmen have loved and 
enjoyed their creative work. 


This bed and quilt are samples of the excellent art inheritance of 
the South. They are owned by Mrs. John Turls, Nelson, Georgia. 


As one meets and knows more intimately these Southern 
people one notices in their culture an artistic quality, a 
refinement, a sense of responsibility and a gift of invention 
and improvisation which I believe is to a large extent a 
result of having creative workers in their ancestry. The 
need and ability to take from their surroundings the essen- 
tials for living have put into the culture a creative power, 
a dignity and a strength of personality which often over- 
shadows the culture of many so-called highly educated 
people. 

Other values than those which can be weighed in terms of 
material products or money come to the people who do cre- 
ative handicrafts. Something goes on in the minds and 
emotions of the craftsmen which stimulates and satisfies 
them. Creative experience does something within the per- 
son which improves his aesthetic understanding. As the 
individual seeks out fine relationships in the planning of 
structure, form, and color in the design of his project, new 
human interests and frequently previously undiscovered tal- 
ents and capacities come to life. 


To illustrate: A boy of sixteen who lived in the mountains 
of North Carolina liked to whistle and sing as he split shin- 
gles for the cabin roof and made wooden tools for the family. 
One day he decided to make a dulcimer, and after quite a 
hard struggle he succeeded in his project. He sat by the 
hour strumming out soft tunes. His sister became inter- 
ested and wrote little verses which were set to music for 
the new instrument. Many evenings which might have been 
dull became bright spots in the day as the family sat around 
the fireplace and sang to the music of the dulcimer. 

Mrs. Rod Danley known as “Aunt Vi” down in Coffee County. 
Alabama is another example of creative genius rising through 
handicraft in the midst of unlikely circumstances. She prides 
herself on being her husband’s best hoe-hand, but critics of 
handicraft recognize in her hooked rugs, a mastery of beau- 
tiful color and design. 
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Grace M. Baker, a well known leader in art education. 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century, under the impact 
of the industrial machine age, the old-time southern crafts 
waned and in many places almost disappeared. But, due to 
foresight and interest in education, a few leaders saw what 
was taking place and re-established this work, centralizing 
it and organizing it in social centers, communities, and 
schools. Since 1890 there has been over the nation a general 
renewed interest in the handicrafts. This interest stimu- 
lated the workers of the Southern Highlands, and as a result 
of this impetus we find a number of important and rather 
large handicrafts industries flourishing in those regions. 
These revived industries were rooted in, and have grown out 
of, the simple home crafts of the early days. Among these 
there are the Fireside Industries of Berea College, which 
through sales lend support to the students of the college, 
and the Penland Mountain weaving, pottery and metal shops 
which provide livelihood for families in the community by 
disposing of their products throughout the country. The 
pottery shops of Pisgah Forest, Jug Town and numerous 
other similar plants represent an important industry of the 
Southern Highlands. Other industries are the making of 
“settin’ and rockin’ chairs,” splint baskets, wood carving, 
whittling, metal work, hooked rugs, corn-husk dolls, and 
brooms of various types. 


Probably the largest industry developed from the home- 
crafts is that of the “tufted” bedspread which sprang from 
a very old craft. A thesis entitled the “Tale of the Dalton 
Bedspread and Its Personalities’ was written in 1942 by 
Miss Bertie McGee, Associate Professor of Secretarial Sci- 
ence, as a partial fulfillment for the Doctor’s degree in 
Economics at the University of North Carolina. After a 
careful survey and interview with the workers in the Dalton 
locality, Miss McGee has produced a most interesting and 
thrilling story of the personalities at work and of their 
way of life. She covers the whole process of development 
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of the bedspread industry from its inception to the time 
when it captured the attention of the financiers and became 
a world-wide business of enormous volume. 


The tufting saga began in 1899 when a young girl, Catherine 
Evans, caught the idea of making one of these old-fashioned 
spreads for a brother’s wedding present, little knowing that 
she was starting a great industry which would enter almost 
every home in the land in the form of bed-spreads, chenille 
house coats, rugs, and hangings. Miss McGee describes the 
growth of the tufted bedspread from the period when it was 
considered old-fashioned and “tacky” through the stages of 
admiration by friends of workers, consumers, and their 
friends to the stylish display in the windows of the most 
fashionable shops in our large cities and other countries. 
Her story of the economic aspects of a great business is a 
challenge to artists and handicraft workers in other areas, 
and her chapter “Meet the Candlewickers” is a delightful 
picture of human nature among the handicrafters. 


Ever since the definite revival of the handicrafts became 
evident, there has been in some localities a co-operative ef- 
fort to improve the quality of work and to standardize wages 
to prevent exploitation of the workers. Berea College in 
Kentucky and Allanstand at Asheville, North Carolina, are 
examples of the most successful efforts of this kind. As the 
interest grew, community craftsmen were organized and 
standards were set to control and improve the quality of 
the product and to increase wages for the worker. 


With these aims in mind, the Southern Highiands Handicraft 
Guild was organized in 1931 and included the more progres- 
sive art centers. This Guild established museums, sales- 
rooms, and a better means of collection and distribution of 
products, and gave art instruction and assistance in prepar- 
ing and using materials. Improved design, color and tech- 
nique in construction have been evident under the Guild’s 
guidance in the South. 


But elsewhere over the nation, the handicrafts have tended 
to disappear with the growth of the recent industrial age— 
and perhaps with very good reason. Thrills and satisfac- 
tions for the masses of people have come through other 
means than art. Creative art has gone to the museums, and 
leisure time has gone to the movies and the highways. 
Obviously the people at large have become consumers of art 
rather than producers. But as peace-time approaches and 
labor falls into its normal stride in the occupations of the 
new world order, there will be a great need for social and 
cultural development through profitable use of leisure time. 


Educators, social workers, and government administrators 
are already deeply concerned about the future culture of 
our people. The nervous excitement and suffering that have 
resulted from the war must pass, and people will quiet down 
into channels of more peaceful living when they have the 
right occupation and the right use of leisure time planned 
as a normal way of living. As the new plans for work of the 
One World begin to take form, it becomes evident that hours 
of required occupation for most people will be diminished 
and free hours will be increased. As the new era dawns, 
it is apparent that the automobile, helicopter, and movie 
are not going to do the whole job of taking care of the peo- 
ple’s free time, and some more creative form of recreation 
must be evolved or resurrected to fill their need. Obviously, 
the arts and crafts provide such recreation. | 


Children, adolescents, and adults from many classes of work- 
ers are going to have an interest in some kind of substanfial 
experience such as the arts during their free time. In arts 
and crafts, the shop-workers may find release from the ten- 
sion of a monotonous job. Many 4-H Club workers possess 
characteristics that could easily be directed into creative 
art work. Housewives and builders of hope chests may well 
turn their spare time to some area of artistic crafts more 
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fitting than the numerous types of busy work such as mis- 
placed embroidery and superfluous decoration added to home 
linens and lingerie. Some adults of the retired age who 
have difficulty in knowing what to do with themselves, under 
inspirational leadership frequently find pleasure in some 
handicraft. And here, too, is an answer to the needs of 
people of all ages and conditions who have time on their 
hands and tend to drift into useless and shiftless ways from 
sheer lack of something to do. 

Judging from the satisfactions, improved health, and educa- 
tive factors which have come to people who have done crea- 
tive work in the various arts, it seems that a move in the 
right direction would be to encourage and provide wherever 
possible, opportunity for everyone to use a part of his leisure 
time in some form of creative art—music, drama, painting, 
drawing, architectural designing, home decoration, ceramics, 
woodworking, carving, plastics, leather, metal and jewelry 
work or textiles in forms such as weaving, designing, print- 
ing, stitchery, dyeing, and knitting. Some of these arts afford 
much greater opportunity than others for invention; but, 
approached from the aesthetic standpoint, every material 
may be a creative medium. 

Crafts materials present a challenge to the imagination of 
the average person in recreating some aspect of his envir- 
onment. It is mentally stimulating to try out materials in 
new ways, to change form and color and to adapt materials 
to new purposes. The entrance of plastics into common 
usage and the new ways of using metal and glass are rich 
sources of artistic excitement; and new weaves and ways of 
designing fabrics are equally enlivening. 

Because handicrafts fit into the needs of everyday home 
life, many people of all ages and in almost every walk of 
life will no doubt find in the craft products personal satis- 
faction as well as added comfort and attractiveness in home 
surroundings. With a little directed thinking about art 
quality, some of these groups may find value in the recon- 
version of waste materials to artistic products. 

As an example of the use of available waste materials, it is 
interesting to observe what some folk here in the South are 
doing with feed sacks and burlap bags. A simple chemieal 
bleach, a few textile dyes or yarns, a coarse needle or per- 
haps a rug hook, plus a bit of imagination and ingenuity 
result in rather charming products for home use as well as 
in pleasure to the worker. 


The South has persisted somewhat in its handicrafts for rea- 
sons previously set forth in this article. The Southern peo- 
ple through the years have built up a fine heritage of expres- 
sion in handicrafts, standards of workmanship and an apt- 


. ness for handicrafts which give them the lead in cultural 


activities for leisure time in the present and for the future. 
Outside of the South, with the exception of some scattered 
private efforts, the Indian art, and the work in a few colleges 
and special and public schools worthy of classification as art. 
our country is practically devoid of handicrafts. For the 
most part, the resurgence of interest in the crafts and their 
development for the future must come from the South, and 
a forward movement is already on in that section. The 
organization of the Southern Institute of Research to deal 
with industrial materials of this region is well under way 
in the city of Birmingham, Alabama. This institute will 
present to industry and to the craftsmen new ideas as to the 
use of materials. It will challenge their ingenuity in both 
design and construction. 


The southern craftsman must not rest on his laurels of the 
past or his present ability and confidence. He must con- 
tinue the culture pattern by entering modern design with 
new uses of materials as they come from the research 
worker’s hands. Craftsmen will no longer work back in the 
hills unto themselves. It is their responsibility to put art 
quality into the industrial design of the New South. 


Under, the light of research in materials, both the industrial 
designer and the craftsman will realize more fully the re- 
lationship between machine craft and handicraft in the mod- 
ern age. The influence of one upon the other changes the 
quality of both. It is important for the worker to sense 
this new quality for the reason that both machine work and 
hand work are so very frequently combined in the thought 
of planning and producing the desired result. 

As the Southern craftsman moves from the past into the 
future and his handcraft combines with machine craft, he 
must maintain certain fundamentals of his art.’ Thinking in 
terms of what the machine may do and what the hands may 
do in developing his idea of design, he acquires a feeling for 
form and structure more readily by working directly in the 
materials. In this way he finds the possibilities of his me- 
dium. To set down tentative suggestions on paper may aid 
his thinking, but his own sense of power and control as well 
as the qualities of his medium will be understood and devel- 
oped only by working with the material. One can learn but 
little about the specific characteristics of tin or wood, leather, 
textiles, or plastics by working very long on paper. To 
know his medium the worker must go directly into it. 

The artist—and I mean the worker, for all workers to some 
degree are artists—finds by handling his material what pos- 
sibilities for construction it has in relation to use and what 
tools will serve best in attaining the desired end. Working 
with the materials, he feels out space relations and discovers 
the laws controlling form and movement within the structure 
and determines its external appearances. His emotional 
reactions, feeling, understanding of aesthetic laws and qual- 
ities, and factual knowledge of mathematics and science 
merge; the art sense is at work and the growth of the person 
takes place. 

The craftsman must remember that his inventivenes, not 
skill, must take the lead. Skill develops along with inven- 
tion; skill aids invention mainly as it supplements it, not by 
preceding it as practice preparatory to invention. It is 
easy to see why skillful copying from blue prints and ready- 
made designs for any project means relatively little growth 
to the worker. Mimetic work in the arts always cheats 
the worker. It blocks all his avenues of growth, stultifies 
the individual, and blinds him to his own potentialities. 
Studied laws of design become meaningful only as they are 
interpreted through feeling and thinking of the artist. The 
designer may get inspiration from nature, study its form 
and movement,, use it in essence, and it will perhaps enhance 
his power to design. To imitate or copy nature or other 
people’s designs, applying them to handicraft projects, is 
mere stupidity and waste of good time. 

Furthermore, if the handicrafts are to continue this develop- 
ment as a great creative value in the culture pattern of the 
future it is the responsibility of the people to provide an 
atmosphere in which the child or any worker can grow. 
There must be space, light, something in the way of tools 
and equipment as needed, and a reasonable situation for 
constructive thought. There should be available for consul- 
tation a leader who knows materials, tools, and machines, 
one who has a definite feeling for art quality and working 
knowledge of design. 

Finally, in considering the place of the handicraft as a cre- 
ative and recreative force in the culture pattern of the South 
and the whole nation, we may well look to therapeutic and 
recreational needs as well as to the aesthetic, educative, and 
economic needs for the home, the school, and community 
development in the post-war world. 

As the nation recognizes the effect of creative art on the 
producer and sees in it a constructive life factor, as it has 
been for the crafts workers in the South, the handicrafts will 
no doubt be given important consideration in the new plans 
for the culture of our people. 
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MURALS 


By JEAN CHARLOT 


@ On my arrival in Athens, Lamar Dodd 
suggested the making of a fresco. A tour of 
the campus guided by Reuben Gambrell, 
who had himself painted an excellent mural 
in the Demonstration School, uncovered two 
likely places. An octagonal lantern shaft in 
the Language Building presented tempting 
problems with its optical foreshortening of 
verticals and eight narrow walls joined at 45 
degree angle. My final choice fell on a 
‘frieze 9’ x 12’ that tops the facade of the 
Fine Arts Building. 

The wall is pierced by three doors that 
suggest a division in three panels. The 
building is put to a triple use, its left wing 
dedicated to art courses, its center an audi- 
torium, its right wing given over to the 
music department. Fronting the facade is 
a portico supported by Ionic columns that 
break the wall in three panels from all 
but excessively close points of view. Those 
coincidences suggested a tripartite division. 
The one that obeys the placement of the 
doors is logical within the wall space but 
disregarded the columns that stand between 
spectator and spectacle. A correct optical 
partitioning should take into account the 
shifting visual relationship between columns 
and wall. 


The left panel treats of the Plastic Arts. 
In it the painter is seen working on a 
composition, a mathematical diagram ra- 
tionalizing the proportions of man: the 
sculptor is seen attacking with hammer and 
chisel a piece of marble. Thus the painter 
symbolizes the conception of the work of 
art in the world of thought, while the 
sculptor symbolizes its execution in terms 
of material used. There is also the potter, 
and near him a potter’s wheel of archaic 
type, a hint of future industrialization and 
machine-made art. The three artists cluster 
around a seated woman, “The sybil’”, 
crowned with gold laurels and holding the 
plumbline and square suggestive of the dis- 
cipline and method that must reign even in 
the arts. 

The central panel features the Theater. 
Two women holding masks symbolize 
Comedy and Tragedy. To emphasize the 
unreality inherent in stage-acting, each 
holds a mask opposite her true nature; 
although persons looking at the mural can 
appreciate this point as they see both masks 
and wearers, the spectators painted at each 
side of the central group remains under the 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 


SHOWING THE FRESCO“MURALS BY JEAN CHARLOT 


spell of the theatrical illusion, laugh at 
Comedy and are stirred by Tragedy; ex- 
ceptions are a child and a dog who prove 
impervious to this make-believe. Over the 
middle door is seated the author who re- 
ceives those varied moods from humanity 
and returns them enriched; on the scroll on 
which he writes we read a Greek inscrip- 
tion “Athens the Beautiful,” that serves as 
general title for the whole fresco. 

The right panel represents Music. On the 
right a trio is playing. Goatfooted Pan 
blows his pipe; half animal, half human, 
he marks the transition between nature’s 


‘and man’s music; the cymbal player typi- 


fies the extrovert activities of music, i. e., 
jazz in our own age; the harpist, in medi- 
tative concentration, represents the intro- 
vert appreciation of classical works. On 
the left a group of singers shows music as 
a social activity that binds individuals to 
one mood; the masked singer ties this 
panel with the central theatre theme. All 
are grouped around the Conductor; with her 
left hand she beats the meter, while on her 
other perches a bird that intones the abso- 
lute pitch. 


The Craft of a Fresco Painter 


By LAMAR DODD 
Head, Dept. of Art 
University of Georgia 


@ As one watches a fresco painting grow 
he becomes conscious of the singular fact 
that architectural design, painting, and 
the crafts are welded into one perception. 
Each in conceived as a related part and 
the parts are merged into the complete 
ensemble: the fresco to the building, the 
graphic idea to the big organic image. 
In any activity that is somewhat strange 
to us we are apt to confuse manual craft- 
manship with art. Skill is artisanship, not 
art. The fresco painter must be an excel- 
lent craftsman. He uses care and precision 
in each phase of his work. He mixes com- 
patible colors. He understands the chemis- 
try of pigments and his paints become an 
integral part of the plastered wall. His 
exploratory drive leads him into activities 
of search for ways of expression which are 
peculiar to his craft. 
The artist must not become a slave to 
his materials. He must respect them: he 
must govern his design by their limitations; 
but, ultimately, his craft becomes a direct 
means for expressing his desires and he 
is free to create in visual rhythms consis- 
tent with tools and materials which he uses. 
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A Cold Water 


Set By Louise Romoneda 


A Group of Pottery By Mary Bringhurst 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE HAS LONG | 


BEEN KNOWN FOR ITS EXCEL- 
LENCE IN CERAMICS AND IS STILL 
A LEADING INFLUENCE IN THAT ART. 


By KENNETH E. SMITH 


Associate Professor of Ceramics 
Newcomb College, New Orleans 


@ The Newcomb Art School is facing the future by trying 
to incorporate in its teaching techniques a sense of respon- 
sibility towards our own age. It is endeavoring to break 
down the traditional approach to the study of the Fine Arts 
which insists that there is some special merit in those crafts 
that are all done by hand as opposed to those creative activ- 
ities which employ the machine. The lag which has developed 
in the last hundred and fifty years between technical dis- 
coveries and new materials and the uses to which they have 
been put suggests the drastic need for a reevaluation of the 
function of an Art department in a university. 


Rather than putting the main emphasis on drawing and 
painting with the customary handicrafts such as metal work, 
weaving, ceramics, etc., taking a secondary place, we are 
attempting to lay down a basic foundation as the result of 
which students may begin to recognize the potential re- 
sources in the camera, light as a designing medium and 
those new materials which lend themselves to industrial 
design. That is to say, we are advocating that Art is the 
doing of anything well and that a competent or cultivated 
person is one who is aware of the resources of his own age 
and who insists either as a patron or artist in establishing 
ever higher standards of production. 


The effect this point of view has in the teaching of ceramics 
is manifold. While it does not in any way mean the sur- 
render of those craft disciplines which lend themselves to 
individual expression and which frequently result in stan- 
dards of workmanship that have unique characteristics, it 
nevertheless does insist from the outset that the student 
be aware of the ceramic industry as one of the basic indus- 
tries in the United States with unlimited outlets for prod- 
ucts in an infinite variety. With this in mind the more 
obvious disciplines imposed by a knowledge of the sciences 
are combined with the need for understanding the position 
of the individual craftsman in relation to the mass produced 
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article. For this reason the student is never encouraged to 
consider herself as in any way different from other people, 
save that her responsibility towards her craft demands the 
highest standard of accomplishment. 

Within the limitations of an academic curriculum it is not 
possible to give more than the fundamental training in any 
one craft. However, it is possible for each student to con- 
centrate in a special field of activity in her junior year, 
which may enable her to develop a fairly high degree of 
proficiency in her chosen subject before she graduates. Her 
ability is summed up in her senior year in a project, which 
is worked out in advance in consultation with members of 
the department. Although the quality in such projects may 
even achieve and sometimes does, standards of professional 
competence, it is insisted upon in the school that work on 
such projects is part of a learning process rather than a 
demonstration of accomplishment. It is never lost sight of 
that the Art School is a department of an undergraduate 
college and does not profess to be in any sense of the word a 
professional school. 

Three typical ceramic projects thay serve to illustrate the 
kind of work referred to. One, by Mary Jean Bringhurst, 
was to develop and produce a group of pieces based on 
studies of shell formations. Many line and wash drawings 
were made before those were decided upon which lent them- 
selves most directly to the subject. Color renderings, body 
and glaze trials were then experimented with before the 
actual pieces were thrown on the wheel. The group in the 
accompanying photograph represents a very small part of 
the project. Two, by Julie Saunders, who undertook to 
design and produce about twenty pieces of pottery for the 
display of different typical flower forms. The structure 
of each flower was analyzed and the appropriate kind of 
Support studied before the final designs were decided upon. 
Three, by Louise Ramoneda, was a design for a cold drink 
set to be mass produced. Here the actual sets were made 
in quantity by the student. | 
Should students elect to go into graduate work in the 
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ceramic department they may either carry on independent 
studies under the supervision of members of the faculty 
or they may, as it were, apprentice themselves to those 
members of the faculty who are practicing professional 
craftsmen. One of the characteristics of the Newcomb Art 
School is that all members of the faculty who are practicing 
artists are encouraged to continue their own research and 
actual production. For this purpose an organization has 
been formed by the faculty and graduate students known 
as the Newcomb Guild. The members use the equipment 
within the department for a limited production of ceramic 
wares which are for sale at the college and in stores in other 
parts of the country. In consequence the general atmosphere 
of the ceramic department creates for both students and 
graduates a milieu not unlike what they might expect to 
find should they go out into industry—although our work 
is of course on a much smaller scale. 

In short, the department is a ceramic design laboratory and 
bases its approach on a close correlation between engineering 
and those principles of design which together can establish 
a high standard of production. 


LEFT: A Ceramic Punch Set Made By Sadie Irvine 


BELOW: A Group of Pottery By Kenneth E. Smith 
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@ Hand craft in the United States is not a myth maintained 
by a sentimental public, unwilling to face the realities of a 
world dominated by the machine. For some people it pro- 
vides stimulating recreational activities and healthy ways of 
making themselves at home upon-the planet, Earth. For 
others, individuals and families and communities, it is a 
means of livelihood whose success is dependent upon the 
marketing of hand made products. 


Chairman of Art Department 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


Craftsmen, critics, educators, shop keepers and would-be 
buyers of craft products are confronted by a common nec- 
essity: the intelligent understanding and evaluation of the 
work of contemporary craftsmen. This need for awareness 
of basic facts, for freedom from random and sentimental 
reactions to activities which at their best are highly func- 
tional, has been intensified by the quality of machine made 
goods, and by the changing character of imported hand made 
goods, on the local markets. It has been further intensified 
by the hungers of people. who are part of a world at war, 
for harbors of peace and stability within themselves and 
their communities. Citizens of the twentieth century have 
need of the health and the strength which come of knowing 
their hands as tools, and the building experience as some- 
thing intimately their own. 


The fulfillment of these needs re-establishes the kinship of 
people who live today with people whose lives began and 
ended before the twentieth century. Through hand craft, 


. living man finds a root system which reaches deeply into 


the earth and out and out into time immeasurable. 


A carver in ancient Egypt saw beauty in the lithe form of a 
servant girl and said it clearly in wood. She is slim and 
proud. She stands erectly, with one hand balancing a 
weight upon her head and the other hand extended to hold 
a tall vase. She wears her burden as though it is a crown 
and her slim form, fixed in wood, speaks across the centuries 
and across the barriers of foreign language, of life lived and 
beauty known in ancient Egypt. Made for the tomb of a 
king, this little carving left its home to become a portrait 
of one civilization in the keeping of another. The case which 
protected her at the Louvre could not imprison her. Wher- 
ever she may be today, she travels the world in the minds 
of people who have known her, and who perceive that carving 
is a way of speaking; that its value depends upon the quality 
of that which the carver has to say. 


A Greek potter, who lived before these days of ours, fash- 
ioned from his native clay a pitcher for the pouring of oil. 
It is a spirited form. The broad handle is as proud as 
the tail of a high-stepping horse, as firmly curved as a 
crookneck squash. The bowl was built for holding oil, and 
a tiny face in low relief watches over the throat through 
which the oil was poured. That vase, conceived and con- 
structed to serve the needs of flesh and blood people in 
ancient Greece, has outlived the man who made it and the 
people who used it. It has not outlived its power to speak 
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_of the vitality of the craftsman who built it, of the order 
- and the honor of a civilization which evolved before Christ 


was born. 


A Chinese craftsman made two balls of heavy metal and 
sealed within each ball a tiny bell. The tinkling music 
which is made whenever the balls are moved seems to come 
from very far away. The Chinese craftsman’s balls have 
wandered from the Orient. We who cherish them in a 
western world may not understand the Chinese language. 
We may not know the Chinese terms for the forces which 
are symbolized by the two balls. But we know a need for 
time apart from people and from words, and when the 
warmth of a living hand enters into the metal of the Chinese 
balls, and music comes from distances so strangely far and 
near, there is no need for an interpreter to explain the pur- 
pose of a Chinese craftsman’s work. That which his hands 
made, our hands receive. There is no barrier of foreign 
words between us and that which his spirit knew. 


A Russian weaver set up a two color warp of five broad 
stripes. His thread was coarse strong linen. One color 
was as softly dull and brown as the dried hull of a black 
walnut. The second was lighter, neither brown nor gray. 
The weaver used the darker of these two threads as his weft. 
He wove yards and yards of a rugged fabric which made its 
way across the ocean, across the states, to a store in Minn- 
esota. The people who found it there and bought a yard or 
three or ten yards, took home with them the solid strength 
and comfort of well built and well thought cloth. They took 
into their homes a beauty of color and texture like that we 
know and love in the bark of trees, in the quietly inevitable 
garb of mother birds, and the weathered stalks and stubble 
of an old year’s corn. 


The Egyptian carver, the Greek potter, the Chinese metal 
worker, the Russian weaver, achieved success in their crafts 
through an honest use of native materials and an honest 
attempt to make things which would serve their people well. 
If they had been lesser craftsmen. their work would not 
have moved across the years and the miles into the lives of 
people whose home is the twentieth century, whose land is 
the U. S. A. Their products have meaning and beauty 
because they are admirably fit to live with and to use. Their 
products are priceless because they give the one who receives 
them the warmth of the craftsman’s love of his materials, 
the friendliness of the craftsman’s interest in people, the 
rightness of order which the craftsman projects from his 
mind through his hands, into the thing he builds. 


The craftsman of other eras and other countries are a part 
of our root system. That which was their future is our 
present. They live on, in their carvings, their weavings and 
their furniture. They live on through all the things which 
their hands touched. We, people of another era, can read in 
the things which survive them, the story of the lives they 
lived, the character of the civilizations they helped to build. 
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Just as truly do our hands record in wood and wool and 
cotton and metal the kind of people we are, and the kind of 
a civilization we are building. If you study your home for 
things which the people of this century will leave behind 
them, you will find an amazing array of dishes and pots and 
pans for all occasions. You will find perambulators and 
roller skates and tricycles and bicycles and motorcycles. 
You will find toys for the very young, and for the not so 
young. You will find distractions for people of all ages, 
funny papers and jig saw puzzles for those whose lives are 
too confused or not enough confused to be interesting. Our 
civilization will leave behind it all the paraphernalia of mov- 
ing-picture machines and permanent-waving machines and 
radios and radios and radios. There will be endless layers 
of tin cans and discarded auto parts for the archaeologist 
of the future to find in our city dumps. Our tools of war 
will be buried in land and water. Our civilization, too, 
writes a diary of itself in the things it builds and uses. 
The producers of an era which is so extravagantly blessed and 
cursed with possessions, are not greatly concerned with the 
archaeologists of tomorrow. They are busy meeting the 
challenges of new materials, making more and better things. 
They are busy, with all the skill of modern advertising, entic- 
ing people to parchase more things, to trade in old things for 
new things, to enter their names on waiting lists for the 
things of the post war world. 


The hand craft worker in this century shares a world far 
different from the one which the Egyptian wood carver and 
the Greek potter knew. In industry-serviced countries, where 
things have been and will be cheap and plentiful, the citizens 
are not blessed with the humility which comes from experi- 
ence with making things by hand. They serve their appren- 
ticeships to machines rather than craftsmen. They are 
unfamiliar with the slow and intimate processes of the hand 
crafts. Many of them know a sort of nostalgia for the 
kind of living possible to a hand craftsman, and some of 
them refresh themselves with hand craft hobbies. But it is 
the machine industry which floods their world with things. 
The hand craft worker of this century enters a new world 
and answers with his life and with his products the questions 
of his place in the world. He inherits a tradition which the 
new world respects. He meets a hunger which the new 
world does not outgrow. His significance is not denied by 
the dramatic development of machine craft and the powerful 
brotherhood of contemporaries whose tools are machines. 


The machine is not a craftsman’s enemy. It is a giant tool 
created by man’s mind and hand. The machine is an exten- 
sion of the strength of our hands, the power of our backs, 
the sharpness of our teeth, the swiftness of our movements, 
the precision of our eyes, the order of our minds. 


The machine is not our enemy. It is a tool for man to use 
as he will. When we feed to the machines of our invention 
the raw stuff of which fabrics are made, the machine feeds 
back to us machine-woven wool, machine-woven cotton, ma- 
chine-woven rayon. Just as beautiful and just as ugly as 
the designs which we dictate to the machine are the fabrics 
which the machine weaves. The machine leaves its mark 
upon the product a proud mark telling the world that man 
has, with machines, built the sleeping stuff of earth into pat- 
terns of his own designing. MADE BY MACHINE is as 
proud a label as MADE BY HAND. It involves a double 
creative process: the invention and the perfection of the 
tools which make exact repetition and mass production pos- 
sible, and the evolution of a design fit to be repeated and 
produced. 


Machine craft and hand craft have a great storehouse and 
a great necessity in common. The storehouse is the earth 
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itself: metal to be mined, stone to be quarried, clay to be 
dug, trees to be planted and harvested, cotton to be grown, 
color to be found and refined, animals to be bred and shorn 
and skinned. The stuff of the earth belongs to any man 
who has the wit, the strength, the skill and the imagination to 
find it and take it. 


The great necessity which machine craft and hand craft 
share is the honest use of this great storehouse of material. 
Each material has its characteristic identity: each metal 
its own strength and weakness; each wood and each block 
of wood its individual color and texture; each fiber its special 
virtues and limitations. Metal cannot do what wood can do. 
The craftsman, whether he uses hand or machine tools, 
must know and feel the special identity of the material 
with which he works. Upon this knowing and feeling, the 
quality of his design and the adequacy of his technique 
depend. 


This respect for the special character of each material is a 
first requisite of the creation of beauty. Tools and tech- 
niques evolve in relation to wood, metal, leather, clay, cotton 
and wool. The artist in industry and the artist in the craft 
shop are dependent upon a single storehouse of earth mate- 
rials. They know a common law of use and beauty, but they 
do not and cannot compete with each other. Each one has 
his own tools and his own capacities for production. The 
industrial-craftsman’s tools are machines capable of imper- 
sonal repetition of good designs and bad designs. The hand- 
craftsman’s tools are a pair of hands and the tools these 
hands have made to help him manipulate intimately and 
skillfully the materials from which he makes, one at a time, 
good designs and bad designs. 


The machine and the products of the machine cannot kill 
the craftsman but the craftsman can kill himself. He can 
use his skillful hands to imitate the precision of the machine 
and lose the precious variations which make each carving and 
each weaving a part of the ever-growing, farther-knowing 
person whose today’s carvings and weavings tell who he is 
as well as who he was. The machine-educated, machine-using 
public may ask the hand craftsman to turn himself into a 
machine for the indefinite repetition of designs. The crafts- 
man who says yes to this request loses his integrity as an 
artist craftsman. He might better move into honorable 
machine production than to sell himself into such unbal- 
anced competition. He may accustom himself to the false- 
hood that he is nothing but a tool, a machine for the repro- 
duction of patterns. He may subside into an order-by-return- 
mail catalogue house kind of production. There is nothing 
to protect him except himself and his belief in himself. 
There is nothing to save him except that precious quality of 
life which makes a man different from a machine. 


The machine and the products of a machine cannot kill a 
craftsman, but he can kill himself. The machine-loving pub- 
lic may not tell him when he dies, nor sense that murder 
has been committed. Increasingly concerned with technical 
skill and increasingly less concerned with the use to which 
he puts it, he may consider a precarious market and a talk- 
ative group of sentimental buyers proof that he is still alive. 
Cowering in the shadow of the machine, forgetting that it is 
simply another kind of a tool in the hands of another kind 
of a craftsman and another system of labor, he may pretend 
that each thing he makes with his hands has some special 
merit which sets it on a pedestal above anything that is 
made by machine. The craftsman’s hands and industry’s 
machines do exactly what the man who directs the hands 
and the men who direct the machines command them to do. 
The hand and the machine are capable of using metal and 
wood and cotton and wool honestly. They are capable, too, 
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of using them dishonestly. Each is capable of producing 
things that are useful. Each is capable of producing things 
that are useless. Each is capable of producing things that 
are beautiful. Each is capable of producing things that are 
ugly. Each is capable of producing things that are neither 
ugly nor beautiful, but dull. 


The skill of a craftsman is not precious to any one except 
himself unless he uses that skill to make honest, useful, 
interesting, beautiful things. The ten-cent store offers the 
buying public cleanly functional machine-made things which 
have more of beauty than is found in badly composed, im- 
personally copied of carelessly made handcraft which sells 
for dollars instead of dimes. There is no virtue in spending 
time on a dull design, and there is no reason why anyone 
should pay a craftsman for time thus spent. 


The hand and the machine do what their designers tell them 
to do. In this age when the machine is being directed by 
some of the most vital designers and scientists alive, the 
craftsman can kill himself by becoming a beggar who asks 
the public to buy his wares simply because his wares were 
made by hand. A craftsman is his own scientist and re- 
search man, his own designer, his own laborer. The machine 
and the products of the machine cannot kill him but he can 
kill himself with the pretense that it is enough that he do on 
making things, anything, by hand. If he dismisses the 
scientist in himself, his products will not be strong for use. 
If he dismisses the designer in himself, his products will not 
be fine for use. His right to immortality, to say nothing of 
his right to daily bread, seems to depend upon his power to 
keep the scientist, the designer and the laborer in himself 
working together. 


MADE BY HAND is a proud label. At its best it means 
that some one had a good time building something. At its 
worst it means that somebody’s hands were confiscated for a 
job while somebody’s spirit slumbered or somebody’s body 
protested in hunger or fatigue. MADE BY HAND, at its 
best, means that somebody skillfully fashioned from wool or 
wood or silver a blanket for a child, a bed for a home, a 
bracelet for a girl. It may have been fashioned for the 
market too, but FOR a child, FOR a home, FOR a girl. It 
means that the one who gathers the reeds and colors them 
with dye and moves them into a basket, makes music with 
the colors and the textures even as he meets the need of 
someone for carrying eggs, or holding bread, or transporting 
a picnic supper from a house to a woods. 


MADE BY HAND, at its best, means that you can not pur- 
chase another exactly like it. There may be another almost 
like it. The craftsman may take delight in the buyer’s 
delight in what he has done and attempt to make another. 
But the one he makes anew will change, and it will have a 
life of its own. There are no two pieces of wood exactly 
alike. There are no two days in a craftsman’s life exactly 
alike. 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO VARY A THEME WITH EVERY 
RE-STATEMENT OF IT IS A SPRING FROM WHICH 
THE CRAFTSMAN DRAWS HIS STRENGTH TO DESIGN. 
You cannot make a design all of a sudden. You cannot 
change from a workman into an artist craftsman over night. 
If the daily alertness of a craftsman to the beauty of the 
thing he says is lost, if he turns into a machine for grinding 
out patterns, even “good designs” from professional design- 
ers can not provide the spark of life which makes a simple 
thing of wool or wood or reed precious enough to be worth 
owning. 


At his best, the craftsman admits the distinction between the 
distinguished craft work of which he is capable and the 
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catchy repetitious kind of thing he puts onto the market to 
meet what is loosely called “the tourist trade.” The impli- 
cation is that the tourist wants several cheap trinkets in- 
stead of one beautiful piece of hand craft. Anyone who 
watches the trinket traffic of the state and county fairs is 
bound to wonder about the homes which receive the bloated 
pottery bull dogs, the half-naked celluloid doll babies and the 
chaotic baskets. A family whose house is stuffed with loot 
from fairs and Christmas trees, walled with floral paper and 
carpeted with extravagantly geometric linoleum, kept by 
women who clothe themselves and their girl-children in insist- 
ent printed fabrics, is not going to spend fifteen dollars for 
a softly textured blanket of singing grays, or a bench whose 
lines are pure and whose surfaces lets you feel through to 
the color and the texture of the cherry tree. The blanket 
and the chair belong to people who do not stuff their homes 
with unrelated things and distractingly varied patterns. 
They invite the one why buys them to order and simplify 
his surroundings, to make his home a setting for human life, 
with space enough for children and ideas to be born and 
to grow. 


The craftsman of this time and place answers with his life 
and his products the question of the place of hand craft in 
this century. He may prostitute himself to tourist trade, 
and flood the trinket-flooded market with more trinkets. He 
may comfort himself with the belief that his trinkets are 
better in their design and more skillful in their workman- 
ship than are the trinkets of his neighbor craftsman. But 
if he is a designer craftsman, with love of life and people 
as well as hunger for bread, he will not be satisfied to let 
tourist demands for less-than-a-dollar purchases keep him 
from weaving the blanket that is as soft and gray as the 
clouds, or building the bench which is as honest and as 
whole and as right as a living cherry tree. 


The craftsman of this century may become a force leading 
this civilization to a peace it does not know, or they may 
lose their way and spend their lives in hysterically making 
trinkets which are as confused as the minds of the people 
who buy them, and the houses to which they go. The cherry 
bench will not be sold as swiftly as the whistle or the scrap 
of whittling. A hundred tiny towels may pass over the 
counter before the blanket is sold, but the blanket and the 
bench will help the craftsman know his own stature. They 
will help him tell the buying public that he is an originator 
as well as a repeater of designs; that he can make things 
that are fit to use and to live with. Moreover, the craftsman 
who strengthens himself with the building of significant 
forms, will be better able to put onto the market a whistle, 
a finger towel and a little basket that are “under a dollar” 
but beautiful and whole. 


Perhaps it takes a craftsman to respect and to love without 
blindness the work of a craftsman. Perhaps every crafts- 
man owes it to himself, as well as to the people who are his 
buying public, to show his goods and to direct his sales talk 
and his publicity in such a way that the public comes in 
contact with the integrity of the craft as soon as with the 
capacity of the craft for producing inexpensive gifts or 
mementoes of a journey north or south or east or west. 
Crowded shops and greed for showing many things at one 
time in small space encourage the buying of trinkets and 
make effective choice difficult. The craftsman is as respon- 
sible for the buyers’ taste as the buyers are responsible 
for his production of insignificant things. 


Producers of handicraft are in part responsible for U. S. A. 
houses which are painfully cluttered with clever and empty 
little figures, with vases that are self conscious and embar- 
rassed by flowers, with silly pictures wearing silly frames, 
with furniture which is an exhibition of man’s power to 
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complicate the lives of housekeepers. People who live in 
cluttered houses are not easily responsive to form. They 
are easily attracted by surface cleverness and imitative dec- 
oration. They buy and carry home as much as their arms 
and their budget can hold. They dust it and move it from 
shelf to shelf and from room to room. Sometimes, in fatigue 
or generosity, they give part of it away and it goes to live 
on other shelves in other houses. 


There are houses in the United States which are spacious 
and uncluttered and beautiful. They do not belong to any 
one economic group. They belong to people who know that 
a house is a place for people to live rather than a museum 
of unrelated stuff collected by inhabitants who cannot remem- 
ber the circles they have run except in terms of the loot they 
have gathered. The people who live in space-holding houses 
are immune to the attraction of non-functional and unbeau- 
tiful things. They do not burden their homes or their 
friends’ homes, their wardrobe or their friends’ wardrobes, 
with stillborn hand craft. They seek out materials honestly 
and richly used, designs which are whole and which give 
promise of taking their places in the larger design of a 


specific home or a specific wardrobe. They are a ready-made .- 


market for special orders for specific settings. They are an 
invitation to keep hand craft an art even while it is being 
used as a meal ticket. 


If the craftsman cannot offer significant designs to these 
people, these people will not linger in his shop. They will 
leave the shop to trinket collectors and go to the market 
where machines have deposited a wealth of finely composed 
fabrics and furniture. There they may find fifty blankets 
as soft and gray and white as clouds, and fifty cherry benches 
which will be easy to dust, comfortable to use, and pleasant 
to live with. 


A blanket and a stool purchased on the machine market, 
will not have the personal identity that mark the one-at-a- 
time tool, the one-at-a-time blanket a craftsman makes. 
However, if the designer for the machine has been a great 
designer, one of his blankets and one of his stools will be at 
home with the people of uncluttered houses. 


The craftsman’s necessity for a big turnover of low priced 
goods need not mean that these goods be dull in design or 
non-functional in character. If the craftsman remembers 
that he is making things for people to use and to enjoy, and 
remembers that what he makes is an unlying statement of 
what and who he really is, his inexpensive things will be as 
surely right and-.interesting and useful and beautiful as his 
more expensive things. Each thing he makes can have life 
within itself. It can be honestly built and the craftsman 
can have fun varying a familiar theme often enough to keep 
it alive and interesting. If this ceases to be true, if the 
craftsman allows himself to become a slave repeating his 
under-a-dollar sales hits, he will lose his sensitivity and his 
strength for adventure and become incapable of meeting the 
needs of people who demand that there be rightness and 
beauty in every thing they buy. 


The craftsman is not a machine, capable of unlimited repeti- 
tion and mechanical precision. Unless a craftsman under- 
stands and feels his design, it dies in his hands. Design 
cannot be injected into a craftsman who is living the life 
of a pattern-repeating machine. Rather, DESIGN IS THE 
LIFE FORCE OF A CRAFTSMAN PROJECTED INTO 
MATERIAL. Unless the craftsman has that force, unless he 
can see and feel and know the beauty of the thing he builds 
growing in his hands, he cannot even copy a design with 
vitality. If he must use his grandparents’ patterns, then 
he must re-create them with the excitement of new materials 
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and fresh colors and new days of weaving and living. If he 
makes only conscientious copies, he denies the heritage of 
adventure and imagination of the generation he imitates. 


The need of every craftsman to know and trust and enjoy 
himself and the designer in himself, is greater than his need 
for surface knowledge of what is smart-this-year. It is 
greater than his need for patterns prescribed by professional 
designers. If, through mistrust or disbelief or fatigue, a 
craftsman has anesthetized his capacity for feeling the form 
of the thing he makes, for building his designs from the 
inside out, he will dull to mediocrity every pattern that 
comes into his hands. If he is alert and alive and stimu- 
lated by the confidence and the criticism of other people, his 
designs will be alive whether they grow from natural forms 
from traditional sources, from a contemporary designer, or 
from his own imagination. 


The business man shakes his head and says: but all that 
takes time; who will pay for the time a significant design 
costs? How could you tell people who read mail order 
catalogues about it? A lot of the craft workers are un- 
skilled people to whom craft is a means of livelihood; and 
you cannot trust unskilled workers to vary a design, because 
they will ruin it. 


The artist and the educator will not find easy answers to 
the business man’s questions, but the answers must be found 
unless the hand craft of this country is to become a farce. 
If the answers are not found, hand craft as an industry may 
have to die and be born anew in a world where machine 
art is teaching again the honor of function, and the every- 
dayness of beauty. 


What do we make, in the United States of America, that is 
at home in the presence of the Egyptian carving, the Greek 
vase, the Russian weaving, the Chinese metal work? Each 
of us knows his own proud answers, and each of us can, 
with those answers to give him strength, go to his private 
chamber of horrors, look squarely at the stuff that is not 
fine, and face the fact that it is as unfit to be purchased as 
is the trash which comes from a misdirected machine. Each 
craftsman, knowing his strength, can face his weakness and 
build a road through it or over it, around it, beyond it. 


That road will not be built by fear, fear of theft, fear of 
criticism, fear of experiment, fear of competitive machines, 
fear of change. 


The fear of theft is the fear of a poor man. A sales-hit can 
be stolen from one craftsman by another, but a healthily 
inventive person does not need to steal a design. If his 
design is stolen he will be capable of evolving another and 
better one, and another and another. He knows that the 
life of a design cannot be stolen, and that he who steals 
loses more than he gains. 


Fear of criticism may imprison a craftsman in limitations 
which he might otherwise outgrow. Criticism is an air- 
clearing wind rather than a killing frost. When it can be 
squarely given and taken, it is insurance against in-bred 
designs, and a foil for the craftsman’s sense of his own 
identity. 


The fear of change imposes upon the craftsman fear of 
experiment, fear of competitive machines, lack of faith in 
new markets and in a new world. Fear of change is a futile 
rebellion against a law of life. It is a retreat from life to 
death. When fear of change dominates the craftsman, his 
craft becomes a series of aimless revivals of so-called “tra- 
ditional” patterns, and the century which is his to help build 
goes on without him. 
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The honest craftsman of other eras as well as our own, and the restless, ready people of our own time and nation 


ask questions whose answers point toward tomorrow: 


Who has the courage to stop whittling trinkets and to direct his energy toward a deeper perception of 
the wood he carves? Who cares enough about wood, and about form, to grow on from whittling 
to scultpure in wood? Who has the strength to protect young craftsmen who are potential sculptors 
from the suffocation of catalogue descriptions and prices of whittled wares? 


Who will weave fabrics as fit for the houses of today and tomorrow as coverlets were fit for the 
houses of yesterday? Who dares to face the fact that the new world of architecture has no use for 
isolated patterns whose identities refuse to relate themselves significantly to a larger order of space 


and form? 


Who will design rugs and hangings which will bring richness and beauty to interiors architecturally con- 
ceived? Who will make, by hand, things which are at home with broad areas of machine weaving 
and the infallible edges of machine manipulated wood and metal? Who cares as much for the quality 
of form of the thing he builds as for the skill with which he constructs it? 


Who has an answer for the consumers of hand made goods who ask where they will find, in this country, 
hand craft comparable to that of Czechoslavakia, Poland, Roumania, Sweden, Germany . . . ? 


Who is as concerned with today's hand craft as with the remembrances of what hand craft was, yester- 
day? Who dares to experiment intelligently with new materials? Who cares enough for our native 
cotton to see beyond our habits of handling it, and find good new ways of weaving it to satisfy our 
needs for strong and beautiful fabric? 


Who cares as much what effect his goods have upon the people who buy them as he cares whether 
his goods will attract a buying public? 


Who is willing to meet man’s needs for hand-building experiences of his own, and to reckon with the 
probability that the people of 1945 will want help in finding the health which comes through the mak- 


ing of things by hand? 


Who will lift himself above the fairy stories about art, and the success stories about business, and act 
in relation to the fact that this so-easily-talked-about “‘creativeness’’ is the power to build something 
whole and right, the power to project the order of one’s mind and the spark of one’s life into the things 
one builds, the procedures one follows, and the relationships one has with other people? 


The machine is not a barbarian waiting to pounce upon its gentle sister, the handicrafts. It is a great power for 
good and a great power for evil which challenges the hand craftsman to virile thinking and working. The fate 
of hand craft in this century is in the hands of the people whose century it is. A tradition which the world respects 
and a hunger which it does not outgrow is in our keeping. If we are strong, hand craft may be a force in help- 
ing the race of man remember that Man in a builder, that the machine is his tool and not his master; that there 


is, within each living person a precious quality of life which makes a man different from a machine. 


MARY ELA. 
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Simple and utilitarian in design, TVA pro- 
jects show that modern industrial archi- 
tecture can be beautiful as well. 


A balcony at the Watts Bar control room 
allows visitors a good view of the dam ec 
and lake. This multipurpose dam _ pro- 
duces power and helps control floods. & 
This illustration shows a prefabricated one- | : 
bedroom house such as are used at TVA's se 
Fontana project. It is pleasing in design xe 
and functional fitness. 
A view of the living room in a TVA de- 
mountable house at the Fontana construc- ee 
tion village. The houses were built in fully } 
equipped sections, easily transported ‘by 1g 
truck or trailer. 
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COLLEGE 


The Berea College Art Department curricu- 
lum is designed to unite the history, prac- 
tice and “appreciation” of art, and to help 
students know, through their own experi- 
ence, that art and life have everything to do 
with each other. The students call Rogers 
Memorial Art Building “the Art House.” 


MARY ELA, Head of Art Dept. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Other staff members are: 
Margaret Balzer, Harriet Hill, 
and Joe Cantieni. 


A “please touch" table was a prelude to an 
exhibition of wood scultpure in the Art Building. 


ABOVE: Two Berea College girls learned to weave together 
at a single loom, translated the design for the art library cur- 
tains into woven wool under the direction of Florence Daniels. 


LEFFT: There were flocks of angels made by the students for 
a Christmas carol service in Rogers Memorial Art Building. 
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Tray made of native clay @ Mat made of cattail rushes ® Cow boy made of straw 


@ Enthusiasm runs high when using native materials for 
there is something completely satisfying in being ones own 
producer designer and craftsman. There is nothing new about 
this idea for mankind has always been interested in con- 
verting raw materials into things of beauty from the begin- 
ning of history to this very day. Since the machine has 
almost usurped the field of the fine workmanship, it is most 
fitting that we do all in our power to recapture the spirit 
of excellence in workmanship which our forefathers knew 
so well. 

In these days when art materials of the conventional kind 
are so hard to get and deliveries are uncertain, it would 
seem well to explore some of the plentiful products of nature 
and to work directly with them for the expressed purpose 
of discovering their unappreciated qualities. 

There is an advantage, too, in using native materials in 
creating things for the Red Cross. These cost nothing, are 
quickly and easily obtained, require no priorities, and adapt 
themselves to the making of useful objects, which may be 
at the same time, very original and delightful in form. 
After they have served this usefulness, they can be disposed 
of without monetary loss. 

Contact with any local Red Cross groups will reveal certain 
particular needs for soldiers. Some of these may be ash 
trays, tray favors, menu favors, carnival caps, greeting cards 
for special days, posters, wall hangings, and decorations, 
table mats, games and scrap books. The personal quality 
of original design is the very thing that makes these articles 
valuable. Service men, long accustomed to olive drab or 
navy blue, delight in an unexpected novelty, a whimsical 
idea, a stimulating color, or some element of humor or 
surprise. 

An invalid veteran, weary of long hours in a hospital, un- 
doubtedly gets away from reality and has a little fun when 
he put a holiday cap on his head or finds a romping straw 
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for CRAFTS BY JR. RED CROSS 


By KATHERINE CARDWELL 
Director of Art Education 
Kansas City, Missouri 


cowboy on his tray. An ash tray modeled in the shape of his 
state flower makes his smoke a little more fragrant, and 
a menu cover by a high school pupil he has never seen re- 
minds him of his own school days. 

The materials discovered in the middle west, and the uses 
made of them seem unlimited. Look at this list. 


Straw or corn shucks: Animals and figures, nut cups 
or baskets to be used as holiday tray favors in veterans 
hospitals. Straw or cattails: Table mats or flower vase 
mats for recreation rooms or dining halls. Native clay 
Ash trays. flower bowls, tiles for hospitals or camps. 
Sawdust: Tray favors, miniature scu!ptures. 


We are just beginning to discover also some of the by- 
products of our factories and plants—scrap leather, horn 
and bones from the packing plants, scrap plastic from the 
bomber plant, silk from the flour mills, wood from the shops, 
glass, wire, cloth, shells, feathers and metal from the 
various other sources. We look forward to new discoveries 
in their uses, and the satisfaction of adapting them to cer- 
tain needs, many of which will undoubtedly find a place 
for the Red Cross. 

This list would vary in different communities. Lead pupils 
to explore their surroundings to discover possible materials. 
Collect sort, label, and store these for future use. Study 
each material to discover its particular characteristics. 
Find ways to use this material to bring out its desirable 
qualities. Avoid imitative results. The personal quality of 
an art form is lost when originality is denied. Encourage 
pupils to be discriminating. Avoid unsuitable, incongruous 
design. Work for structural function forms. Beauty and 
charm will always result in the simple honest use of a ma- 
terial. Explore, experiment, invent, discover. You will not 
have only the vast satisfaction of service, but the worth while 
growth of your creative power. 
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A Group of Ceramic Figures from Southern Rural L 


BELOW: Copper Combined with Plastics and Etched 
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ABOVE: A Copper Tray with a Group of Ceramic 


Vases 


Glass 


By L. L. GORE, Assoc. Prof. of Industrial Ed. 
KATHERINE REED, Instructor of the Crafts 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


@ Awareness of the major problems and current needs and 
their implication as they affect the _ rehabilitation of 
American Society today and during post war adjustment, the 
crafts seem particularly important in the program of 
social adjustment. 


The specialized function of crafts at Geoige Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers is to educate prospective teachers {for 
teaching positions in the field of Arts and Crafts and io 
assist in the preparation of teachers in the field of In- 
dustrial Arts Home Economics, Physical Education and 
Occupational Therapy. 


Crafts also educate Directors and Supervisors in the Arts 
for Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools, Colleges, 
Universities and for State Programs, Camp Instructors and 
Directors as well as to give to those in other fields an 
opportunity to get from the Crafts all that is of value for 
use in their special work, They give a working knowledge 
of the Arts to those in the field who need it for general 
educational purposes. 


A set-up combining art, industrial arts, music, drama, food, 
clothing and crafts, wherein the student is the central 
figure, working, creating, expressing and otherwise experi- 
encing through doing and living a part in the classroom 
around life situations, is known as the Crafts Laboratory. 
The Laboratories contain planning areas, work areas, areas 
and galleries in which the development of ideas and prob- 
lems may be a natural background for a complete crafts 
program. 


The courses in general crafts offer complete experience in 
weaving, pottery, leatherwork, blockprinting, plastics, metal 
and wood. There is a natural linkage of these materials 
of the crafts with life, both in and out of a teaching 
situation, through their application in meaningful experi- 
ences and activities which are based upon the needs and 
interests of the individual. 
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PEABODY COLLEGE 


HAMMERED COPPER ® CHIP CARVING ON WOOD ® WORK WITH PLASTICS ® KNOTTING ® HAND WEAVING 
THE WORK OF STUDENTS WHO ARE PREPARING TO BECOME TEACHERS OF THE ARTS 
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Architect's drawing of the Don Buel Schuyler 


@ Don Bull Schuyler, an architect in Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, thinks in terms of hu- 
man values as well as construction and 
design. First, he says, “don’t borrow money, 
save some and then start out to build your 
own house with your own labor in your 
spare time with material that you can get 
most easily at hand. Build a small portion 
of your house as you are able and then 
move in (one room if necessary) so that 
you can be on the ground and make the 
best use of your spare time during the 
morning and evening when you are away 
from your work. If possible, hire some of 
the hard work done so that more progress 
can be made. In so doing you save rent 
that would otherwise be paid during all of 
this time.” 

Mr. Schuyler has faith in the average 
young American, “as a mighty sturdy type 
of man, with a strong arm and great intel- 
ligence.” He goes on to say, “a little ob- 
servation and natural skill will go a long 
way, particularly if we will not think that 
we must build quickly and move right into 
a finished product. Women particularly 
think that there is loss of social standing 
in living in an uncompleted house. There 
may be, but there is much more loss in 
burdening your entire life with a mortgage. 
When you have completed your house and 
it is paid for, it is really your home in 
every sense of the word. You are proud 


Alabama 


home, Tuscaloosa, 


of it and will fight for it. You do not 
think of it as just something that you can 
sell and move away from on the slightest 
provocation. You become a permanent cit- 
izen.” 

Again, “You must remember that one of 
the worst things that has happened to 
Young America is that we have all been 
taught that the only thing to do is to 
go out and get a job. When you do, you 
are paid just the smallest wage on which 
you can subsist. Then when the opportu- 
nity comes to get a better job you think 
nothing of pulling up stakes and running 
off to some other city where the pastures 
seem greener. O, Shades of the Pioneers, 
who went out and cut down the forests, 
shot the Indians and built their homes, 
never asking for any WPA help. They 
would have been insulted by such an offer. 
We, in this century have great horizons 
and more opportunities. Settle down when 
you are young and make a permanent place 
for yourself as part of your community in 
your own business.” 

This architect does not say that his way is 
the only way but that each man will have 
his own problems, abilities, materials, etc. 
which may call for another method. The 
thing that counts is having an idea and 
the courage to do something with it. He 
says, “My studies began some time ago 
when it became apparent that all good 
timber had been cut. Lumber now availa- 


By DAWN S. KENNEDY 
Head Department of Art 
Alabama College, Montevallo 


ble has grain about %-inch apart and is 
not fit to be used in any permanent struc- 
ture. It will shrink, warp, twist and swell. 
The paint comes off in two years. The 
plaster cracks due to settlement. Worst of 
all, termites make of it a perfect heavenly 
home and will destroy any portions that 
they can get at in short order. 

“T have tried to devise a method of build- 
ing that will be permanent, fireproof, well 
insulated, modern and beautiful and above 
all, not cost more than ordinary frame con- 
struction. 

If manufacturing costs are to be elimin- 
ated, materials must be fabricated on the 
ground of easily available products. Nat- 
urally, I turned to cement stone. The av- 
erage cement stone is of the most unpleas- 
ant proportions and appearance. When it 
is laid up with jaggered joints, cracks ap- 
pear from the bottom to the top every 15 
feet due to shrinkage. Condensation ap- 
pears on the inside of the walls due to the 
cold surface in contact with warm air. 
This destroys all decoration and produces a 
damp, unlivable condition. A new stone 
was therefore designed, 12”x12”x5” with a 
1%” V edge all around and with smooth 
faces on both sides. A machine to cast 
these stones was designed and constructed. 
Common laborers were put on the bench 
and turned these stones out at a total cost 
of ten cents each. 

“These stones are laid up with straight 
joints both vertical and horizontal. Any 
shrinkage takes place in the joints only and 
does not crack the stone. Outside walls 
are double with a 1” air space and %” of 
fiberboard insulation. All surfaces are 
painted with no plaster or stucco. When 
stones are laid in the wall, the job is fin- 
ished. No other skilled trades are nec- 
essary. 

By the use of this method, a small portion 
of the residence was quickly completed. We 
had the roof on one story and we moved 
in and set up housekeeping. From then on 
work progressed as opportunity afforded. 
Then the war came and we were forced to 
discontinue operations. In the meantime 
all stones have been made for the second 
floor and all other necessary parts fabri- 
cated. When restrictions are lifted, the 
second floor will be built. 

“As a result of these methods we now 
have a nice home with no mortgage, and 
much larger and better than we could pos- 
sibly have achieved by any other method.” 
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ANNI ALBERS, INSTRUCTOR IN WEAVING AT BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, AT WORK IN THE WEAVING ROOM 


By ANNI ALBERS 
Assistant Prof. of Art 
Black Mountain College, 
Black Mountain, N. C. 


@® Our world goes to pieces, we have to rebuild our world. 
We investigate and worry and analyze and forget that the 
new comes about through exuberance and not through a 
defined deficiency. We have to find our strength rather 
than our weakness. Out of the chaos of collapse we can 
save the lasting: we still have our “right” or “wrong,” the 
absolute of our inner voice,—we still know beauty, freedom, 
happiness . . . unexplained and unquestioned. 

Intuition saves us examination. 

We have to gather our constructive energies and concentrate 
on the little we know, the few remaining constants. But 
do we know how to build? Education meant to prepare us. 
But how much of education is concerned with doing and 
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how much with recording? How much of it with productive 
speculation and how much with repeating? Research work 
and engineering work, when they are creative, are too spec- 
ialized to give any general basis of constructive attitude. 
We neglect a training in experimenting and doing; we feel 
safer as spectators. 

We rather collect than construct. 

We have to learn to respond to conditions productively. We 
cannot master them but we can be guided by them. Limi- 
tation from the outside can stimulate our inventiveness rather 
than confine it. We need such flexibility of reaction in 
times of crisis. Too much of our education provides instead 
of prepares and thus loses its serving role and tends to 
become an end in itself. We are proud of knowledge and 
forget that facts only give reflected light. 

Education in general means to us academic education, which 
become synonymous with an unproductive one. If we want 
to learn to do, to form, we have to turn to art work, and 
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more specifically to craft work as part of it. Here learn- 
ing and teaching are directed toward the development of 
our general capacity to form. They are directed toward 
the training of our sense of organization, our constructive 
thinking, our inventiveness and imagination, our sense of 
balance in form,—toward the apprehension of principles 
such as tension and dynamic .. . the long list of faculties 
which finally culminate in a creative act, or, more specifically 
in a work of art. On the basis of a creative attitude we 
can then add necessary information, the specialized studies. 


Art work deals with the problem of a piece of art, but more, 
it teaches the process of all creating, the shaping out of the 
shapeless. We learn from it, that no picture exists before 
it is done, no form before it is shaped. The conception of a 
work gives only its temper, not its consistency. Things take 
shape in material and in the process of working it, and no 
imagination is great enough to know before they are done 
what they will be like. 

We come to know in art work that we do not clearly know 
where we will arrive in our work, although we set the com- 
pass, our vision; that we are led, in going along, by mate- 
rial and work process. We have plans and blueprints, a 
shorthand of material and its treatment, but the finished 
work is still a surprise. We learn to listen to voices: to 
the yes or no of our material, our tools, our time. We 
come to know that only when we feel guided by them our 
work takes on form and meaning, that we are misled when 
we follow only our will. All great deeds have been achieved 
under a sense of guidance. 


We learn courage from art work. We have to go where no 
one was before use. We are alone and we are responsible 
for our actions. Our solitariness takes on religious character. 
This is a matter of my conscience and me. 


We learn to dare to make a choice, to be independent; there 
is no authority to be questioned. In art work there is no 
established conception of work; any decision is our own, any 
judgment. Still, there is one right opinion as to quality 
of a work of art, spontaneous and indisputable—one of our 
absolutes. There is a final agreement upon it, of those 
initiated, no matter how much personal taste or trends of 
the time influence the judgment. 

In making our choice we develop a standpoint. How much 
of today’s confusion is brought about through not knowing 
where we stand, through the inability to relate experiences 
directly to us. In art work any experience is immediate. 
We have to apply what we absorb to our work of the mo- 
ment. We cannot postpone the use of what we learn. 
Much of our education today prepares us for a later day, 
a day that never comes. Knowing for later is not knowing 
at all. 

We learn to trust our intuition. No explaining and no 
analyzing can help us recognize an art problem or solve it, 
if thinking is our only relation to it. We have to rely 
on inner awareness. We can develop awareness, and clear 
thoughts may help us cultivate it, but the essence of under- 
standing art is more immediate than any thinking about it 
Too much emphasis is given today in our general education 
to intellectual training. An overemphasis of intellectual 
work suggests an understanding on a ground which is not 
the ground of our own experiences. It transposes under- 
standing into assumed experiences which can be right but 
may be wrong. Our valuation in school and university is 
almost entirely a valuation of intellectuality. The inarticu- 
lateness of the artistic person is interpreted easily as a lack 
of intelligence while it is rather an intelligence expressing 
itself in other means than words. 


Our intellectual training affects our analytic—art work our 
synthetic ability. We are used to thinking of art work as 
developing taste or a sense for beauty if not as training 
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artists. We think more of its aesthetic qualities than its 
constructive ones. But the constructive forces are the ones 
we will need today and tomorrow. We will have to construct, 
not analyze or decorate. 

That field of art which is the least acedemic, the least forti- 
fied by authority, will be best fitted to prepare for construc- 
tive process. The fine arts have accumulated much dignity. 
The crafts? They have had a long rest. Industry overran 
them. We need too much too quickly for any handwork to 
keep up with. The crafts retreated, a defeated minority. 
We do not depend on their products now, but we need again 
their contact with material and their slow process of forming. 
The fine arts have specialized on a few materials today, 
oilpaints, watercolors, clay, bronze,—mostly obedient mate- 
rials. But any material is good enough for art work. The 
crafts, too, limited themselves, they kept to woodwork, 
weaving, etc. But their materials are less easily subordin- 
ated. The struggle with a rugged material teaches us best 
a constructive discipline. 

Resistance is one of the factors necessary to make us realize 
the characteristics of our medium and make us question our 
work procedure. We have to parry the material and adjust 
our plans to those of this opponent. When experimenting, 
we are forced into flexibility of reaction to it:—we have to 
use imagination and be inventive. 

We learn patience and endurance in following through a 
piece of work. We learn to respect material in working it. 
Formed things and thoughts live a life of their own, they 


‘radiate a meaning. They need a clear form to give a clear 


meaning. Making something become real and take its place 
in actuality adds to our feeling of usefulness and security. 
Learning to form makes us understand all forming. This is 
not the understanding or misunderstanding we arrive at 
through the amateur explaining to the amateur—appreciat- 
ing,—this is the fundamental knowing. 

The difficult problems are the fundamental problems; sim- 
plicity stands at the end, not at the beginning of a work. 
If education can lead us to elementary seeing, away from too 
much and too complex information, to the quietness of vision, 
and discipline of forming, it again may prepare us for the 
task ahead, working for today and tomorrow. 


Ceramic Figure by Florence Kegley, a student at Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Ala. 
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LOOKING INTO THE 


@ Now, we are convinced of the compelling necessity to 
educate for the future. The final shape of the things to 
come in this future is as mysteriously indefinite and unpre- 
dictable as an incubating fetus. Yet, we know that the 
future will be vital, and that it will be transmitted as a 
heritage from this generation to the next generation. It is 
child of the parent of today. Democracy is the parent. Ed- 
ucation is the heritage. This heritage is assured because 
compulsory education of our people is primate in our dem- 
ocratic government. Thus, it is unassailable fact that the 
larger pattern of our future is in the responsible hands of 
our educators. Is it not understandable then, that educators 
are striving to orient themselves for that day when they will 
not be looking but acting in that future? 

While education is meeting the immediate needs of today’s 
life, we are convinced that it must also be preparing its stu- 
dents to meet the uncertain needs of the future as well. To 
be caught short here would be to force makeshift inefficiencies 
upon a society that must not only stand firm but must also 
be a tower of strength for other societies of men who, even 
now, tremble in the cold sweat of weakness. What has the 
future in store for art teachers? How can art education 
prepare these teachers to take an active part in the future? 
It is evident that an age of science, technology and mechan- 
ization is destroying itself. In the beginnings, even now, 
the significance of art in life has been led into a minor role. 
Like a luxury, it has been allowed to sugar coat the realities 
of life. Art has been branded “useful” and “practical” when 
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A plaster form for a lamp base and plastic and spun 
metal lamp made from it by a pupil of the author 


Kinesthetic form to fit the hand carved from plaster by a 
pupil of the author at the Rhode Island School of Design 


it served its taskmaster, science, but then only, as a veneer— 
dependent upon appreciation for function. Indeed, art ap- 
preciation has been seized upon by art educators as the only 
possible way to insure its survival in the rush of life toward 
science. Do we institute courses directly designed to instill 
appreciation of the household refrigerator, the bath-room or 
the radio? We do not. The self-evident realtities of daily 
function make these technological wonders dear to our life. 
When we observe that the power behind the objects of science 
has finally culminated in new objects of destruction, we be- 
come ashamed of science in the hands of not fully civilized 
men. For, now this whole world over, shows us clearly that 
the same machinery that produced our cherished refrigerator 
can be turned to the making of such things as bomb cases 
that are now considered equally useful and more urgently 
required. Appreciation of the things of art, as paintings, 
sculptures, crafts and the like, seem not at all the guarantee 
we need for the future. But more to be desired is an appre- 
ciation of the power that makes them. 

We speak now of the creative power that, when it is har- 
nessed to high idealism, puts all things to constructive serv- 
ice. In the future we must be ready to use art to reconstruct 
a world that science with its creative power, trained for use 
and not merely for appreciation, has used for destruction. 
Art appreciation devoted to concepts of luxury and superficial 
unrealities must give way to the need for creative strength 
and constructive idealism. Even today we cannot longer 
regard art as a minor reality of life or as a cultural luxury 
or superficial aesthetic beauty. These are matters of the 
past when art was the handmaiden of science. Art must 
become the destiny of life on this earth as it once was before 
science assumed that office. 

Art must become the self-evident reality of daily life that 
uses science with the wisdom of creative godliness. 


Indeed, this is the goal of the art teacher who would be pre- 
pared to take an active part in the life of the future. 
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A wounded soldier at Pasadena 
Regional Army Hospital receives 
help in a leather saddle-carv- 
ing project from an artist on 
the Arts and Skills Program. 


@ When the Arts and Skills Corps service of the American 
Red Cross was accepted as a part of the reconditioning and 
rehabilitation programs inaugurated by the Army and Navy 
last winter for hospitalized servicemen it marked a new 
event in art. That event was the recognition by medical 
officers that art taught as art has a beneficial function in 
the recovery of sick and wounded persons 

Volunteer artists and craftsmen serving as Arts and Skills 
Corps instructors are neither occupational therapists nor 
recreational aids. Patients studying under their guidance 
are doing creative work. 

Medical officers have witnessed the results of this approach 
and praised the value of the effect on patients. 

Major General George F. Lull, Deputy Surgeon General, 
U. S. Army, wrote the following letter to Basil O’Connor, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, on September 21, 1944: 
“During recent tours of inspection in some of our general 
hospitals the work being accomplished in the Red Cross Arts 
and Skills shops has attracted my attention. Providing for 
interested convalescent soldier patients an opportunity to 
develop new avocational interests and latent skills under 
the guidance of skilled and talented volunteer artisans, 
this project is worthy of most favorable comment. 

“The Medical Department of the Army appreciates the ad- 
dition of this Red Cross activity in its general hospitals. 
Futhermore, many patients using these facilities for diver- 
sional occupation during convalesence appreciate the talented 
guidance .afforded them in developing new creative skills, 
which assist them in overcoming the physical handicaps 
resulting from combat wounds. 

“Realizing that the Arts and Skills Corps has not had an 
opportunity to develop its full program at present, and 
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looking forward to its further extension, and taking this 
opportunity of expressing my appreciation of this high 
quality program and of the services rendered by its volunteer 
skilled artisans, I remain—Very truly yours, (signed).” 
Colonel Augustus Thorndike, Director of Reconditioning 
Counselor’s Division, Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. 
Army, declared of Arts and Skills Corps in a radio broad- 
cast on the same day: 

“ . . . To the wounded and handicapped patients, such 
activities offer an opportunity not only for expression, but 
also for the development of certain latent capacities and 
skills. New skills and new horizons for the wounded, leading 
perhaps to a new vocation, a renewed life! ... We are as 
enthusiastic as the Red Cross about the project ... While 
recently visiting the ceramics shop at Forest Glen, it was 
my privilege to talk with a neurological patient who had 
lost the use of one hand—wounded in the South Pacific. He 
was sitting on a stool comtemplating two of his unglazed 
models of wild life—a beautiful swan and cygnet. When 
I asked him where he had learned this skill, he replied, 
“Right here”. To the eye of the untrained art critic this 
was an achievement; to the patient it was a conquest over 
a grave handicap. The worthiness and value of any project 
is measured by such results—results that count in the lives 
of our wounded men. This represents but one result; there 
exist many others ... The Arts and Skills Corps deserves 
high credit for its initiative in introducing such an unusual 
creative project. It is opening new horizons for the handi- 
capped soldier. Don’t let it fail! It will not fail if devoted 
attention to creative activities is maintained on the highest 
standard of skilled instruction.”’ 
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Daniel Blain, Sr. Surgeon, U. 8S. Public Health Service, 
Deputy Medical Director, War Shipping Administration, 
Medical Director, USS, stated in a letter on October 30, 
1944 to Mrs. Cass Canfield, director at large of Arts and 
Skills Corps, concerning the program at the Merchant 
Seaman’s Rest Home, Gladstone, New Jersey: 

“There is no doubt but what the interest which has been 
stimulated in these men has been a potent factor in their 
high recovery rate. This is not only serving to occupy their 
spare time in useful and helpful ways, but has sent many a 
man out with new interest in the outside world and the firm 
intention of carrying on some of the hobbies which he has 
learned at Gladstone. There is no doubt in my mind, that 
this is permanent benefit to these men and will serve to 
give them a more solid foundation on which to lean in 
the stress and strain of their arduous duties in the war.” 
Captain Arthur R. Kasey, Jr., Medical Corps, U. S. Army, 
Chief of Neuropsychiatric Section, Pasadena Regional Hos- 
pital, recently commenting on Arts and Skills workers on 
neuropsychiatric wards, wrote: 

“They serve in uniforms no more glamorous than smocks, 
but those who have watched the Arts and Skills workers 
patiently teaching soldiers how to regain lost confidence 
will pay high tribute to them. Under the supervision of 


UNDER INSTRUCTION GIVEN 


BY VOLUNTEER RED CROSS 


ARTS AND SKILLS ARTIST- 


TEACHERS, CONVALESCENT 


SOLDIERS LEARN CLAY 


MODELING AND USE OF THE 


POTTER'S WHEEL IN WORKSHOP 
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the Red Cross recreational leader, these volunteer artists 
and craftsmen are offering instruction in pottery making, 
clay modeling, painting, sculpture, metal and leather work 
and various other crafts. By providing outlets for the 
patient’s interest, time and energy; by substituting activity 
for inactivity, and by initiating constructive efforts toward 
rehabilitation of the man regardless of his eventual dispo- 


sition, these workers are contributing much to the prevention 


as well as the cure of emontional illnesses. 

“In the neuropsychiatric wards are men who are restless, 
anxious, depressed and homesick. Many have lost confidence 
in their ability to perform, feel resentful toward them- 
selves and others. One soldier grudgingly spends a after- 
noon at the potter’s wheel. In a few days his restlessness and 
homesickness are forgotten, as he anxiously waits to see the 
bowl he created return from the baking oven. Another 
learns he is less gifted than Praxiteles, but is so proud of 
his clay gorilla that he puts a first sergeant’s stripes on its 
arm. A third soldier releases his repressed hostility by 
painting, and though Dali rather than da Vinci is his alter 
ego, he feels relaxed and happy after his painting is finished. 
Each of the three have regained confidence and have taken 
the first step in getting well. Thus those who serve in smocks 
establish the beachhead for the treatment campaign.” 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 


By MARY SHERRY 
Lakeside School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


@ The great interest which we United 
States citizens are taking in our South 
American Neighbors is shown by news- 
paper and magazine articles, radio pro- 


grams, work of missionary units of our 
church organizations of today, and in all 
phases of political and economic develop- 
ments. This also happens to be the country 
studied in 6B Geography. 

The geography work upon this unit is made 
very much alive and fascinating by this 
wide-spread common interest. Many of the 
latest books for children picture the life 
of children of these southern lands. No 
effort is spared in making these stories 
vitally attractive through pictures as well 
as the reality of the characters themselves. 
As for the geography itself, the texts of 
today are so planned that the learning of 
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the facts usually wins the enthusiasm of 
all children. In our work we learn the 
facts concerning natural geographic con- 
ditions, zones, climate, surface, type of 
people and the use of resources. 

Along with this study we worked in our 
art projects. To gain extra ideas along 
this line we secured several helpful books 
from the library. Five books included in 
a series called New World Neighbors gave 
us quite an insight to individual settings 
of individual countries of South America. 
In the first of these five, Boys of the Andes, 
we are led to know how these South Ameri- 
cans are like ourselves. They have their 
work, their play, their joys, their sorrows. 
Likewise, we find that there are many in- 
teresting differences as well. On the inside 
cover of this book is shown a picture of 
the eleven leading products of South 
America. From this, we got our idea of 
pictorial maps of South America, which we 
proceeded to make. We show not only the 
products in some cases, but the act of 
procuring the given product. Along the 
Incas Highway gave us a brief picture of 
the Indian and Spanish Peru out of which 
the colorful Peru, of today, grew. Sky 
High in Boliva pictures Indian life in 
Boliva, when they inhabit the same high- 
land as the condor, the vicuna and the 
llama. In Exploring the Jungle we came 
to know the life in the untamed jungle. 
Each member of the class made a border 
with chosen bright colors an eighteen by 
twenty-four inch sheet of manila paper 
using motifs of South American animal life, 
plant life, costumes of various peoples of 
the various republics, or Indian weaving or 
pottery designs. Within this two-inch bor- 
der a map of South America was fitted. 
Using various colors, boundaries of coun- 
tries were indicated. By some, this map was 
developed into a colorful pictorial map. 
A few specialized upon animal life, others 
plant life, still others industrial develop- 
ments. A large size wall map was made 
upon which practically every member of 
the class worked. This map shows as a 
background in the picture. 


A member of the 4A class, in our school, 
was born in Peru and lived there until 
coming to the U. S. about a year and a 
half ago. She has a complete costume 
of a little Indian girl of near Lima. This 
she wears in the picture. The many Indian 
rugs, llama skin rugs, and chair seat 


pieces, Indian baskets, and solid silver 
pieces showing in the picture are but a 
few of the many their family home boasts. 
She, as a good neighbor to us six grade 
folks, brought many of her treasures of 
South America to show us. We have some 
of them in our picture. 

This project resulted in a greatly increased 
appreciation of the arts and crafts of 
South America and the experience of mak- 
ing decorative maps. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


By RUTH BRUNK Art Teacher and 
CATHERINE BRODERICK Geography Teacher 
Harrison Hill School 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


@ A group of sixth grade children decided 
to make dolls for the countries of South 
America. Each child selected the country 
in which he was most interested from his 
study of geography. 

We began our dolls with a skeleton of 
stove pipe wire which was then covered 
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with strips of % inch newspaper dipped in 
wall paper paste. For the head and feet 
we made a papier mache from bits of 
paper tissue with some of the paste 
and some modelling plaster which was 
better for molding the details of the facial 
characteristics. This was a greater ad- 
venture than lessons in life drawing, each 
term and experimentation developed skills. 
Then we were ready to mix flesh colored 
showeard paint and paint the figure, adding 
color and details of expression to the face. 
Colored yarn was used for hair. More study 
in geography was needed for designing 
the costume and again the spirit of further 
research and study was necessary in solving 


MEX 


By MRS. MILDRED R. MOORE 
Justin N. Study School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


@ We became interested in Mexico in the 
sixth grade reading class. The children 
had been reading in My Weekly Reader 
about the great help Mexico is to the 
United States in furnishing some of the 
raw materials for the manufacture of her 
war equipment. The class had already 
studied about Mexico in their Georgraphy 
classes, so they had an understanding of 
the country. 

From then on they read all available 
material they could find on Mexico in 
encyclopedias, National Geographic maga- 
zines, and books from the Public Library. 
We were able to get an exhibit on Mexico 
from Washington, D. C. This included 
several large prints by Rivera, Orozco, 
and Siguiras, hand woven textiles, money, 
moccasins, pottery, booklets on Mexican art, 
artists, and places of interest. There were 
also sixty books (fiction and non-fiction) 
about Mexico and its people included in the 
exhibit. 

The class read an average of twenty books 
per child during the semester. This also 
included sets of books on Mexico sent out 
by the Public Library, 

Our art work grew from this study of 
Mexico. The children did large illustrations 
of book characters. They also made a 
very large pictorial map, drawing in the 
products, industries and places of interest 
in Mexico. 

One of the most interesting pieces of work 
was a mural of Xochimilico (the floating 
gardens). The mural was the children’s 
own conception of these gardens from the 
stories they read. 

Great interest was shown in working with 
plasticine. They made Mexican figures 
walking, riding on donkeys, and carrying 
baskets to market. 

The solidity and simplicity of the Rivera 
figures were especially an inspiration to the 
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the problem of costume design. Books of 
fiction were helpful in geography class in 
determining costumes for our South Ameri- 
can Neighbors. 

As a background for display of our dolls, 
We painted a huge map of South America 
in show card paint. Each doll was stood 
on the country which he represented. To 
make the integration of our work more 
complete, we continued with this map a 
pictorial map of the U.S.A. which the 
children nad previously made. Three U.S.A. 
dolls were made and stood at the map be- 
tween the U. S. and South America. Large 
words were printed on our maps, saying, 
“The U.S. says ‘hello’!” and South Ameri- 


children both in their modelling and their 
murals, 

The English classes wrote a radio script of 
this Mexican project. With the help of 
the Music classes this dramatization was 
broadcasted over Station WGL. 


cans reply, “Halo Americanos.” So the finale 
of the whole project we enjoyed the experi- 
menting, study, and adventure, and each of 
us realized a greater feeling of friendliness 
for our neighbors in South America. 
Experience in modelling, construction of 
dolls and costume design were natural out- 
growths of this project. Other valuable 
new experiences were designing pictorial 
maps which involved color, lettering and 
increased vocabulary of people, animals, 
plants, trees and industries. Art in the 
third dimension can be so much fun and 
motivate a greater spirit for experiment 
and study as well as a sense of new ad- 
venture. 


The art experiences from this study of 
Mexico were numerous. They included 
painting foreground, middle distance and 
distan¢e in a composition; painting large 
compositions and filling a space beautifully; 
experience in modelling plasticine. 
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RICHARD 


CARTOONING 


A Drawing hands is an important problem for the cartoonist, fashion artist and illustrator. Only much 


practice will bring necessary results. There is much valuable help on this page for beginners 
who should never tire of drawing. 


THE BiG MASS STUDY THE PLANES 

OF THE HAND OF THE HAND THESE 

‘er SHAPED FORM THE VARIOUS 
LIKE AMITTEN SECTIONS ANDJOINTS 


HANDS MAY BE VERY EXPRESSIVE ANDAID IN) 
CONVEYING AN IDEA ORAN ACTION: - 
CARTOON HANDS ARE NOT DRAWN WITH FINISH 


BUT FREE AND EASY HANDLING SHOULD HAVE. 
BACK OF IT AN ABILITY TO DRAW WELL 
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By RICHARD 
BA ti 


CARTOONING 


Drawing feet may seem difficult to beginners but the material here is planned to give just the 
f kind of assistance every one who is interested in cartooning needs. Practice and more practice 
should be the motto of beginners, until they draw feet with ease and perfection. 


MAKE MANY STUDIES OF FEET TO LEARN THE 
CONSTRUCTION. IT 18 1M PORTANT TO KNOW_, 


— WHAT THE FOOT DOES INSIDE OF THE SHOE 

TO REPRESENT IT CLOTHED EFFECTIVELY. 

THINK OF THE FOOT, AS WELL AS OTHER. PARTS 
~ OF THE. FIGURE, PERSPECTIVE. 
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Future Art Education 


By ROSE NETZORG KERR 


@ Recently, while I was serving on an art jury, judging art 
work from the high schools of an eastern state, I was struck 
by the lack of practical and applied material submitted. 
War’s dearth of art materials and paper could scarcely 
account for the lack, for there were stacks and stacks of 
drawings and paintings in crayon, charcoal, water colors and 
oils. Where were the posters, the lettering, the costume and 
interior designs, the abstract motifs, the craft work, needle- 
work and weaving? Was this a bad sign? Significantly, it 
was a forecast which pointed to the growing interest and 
reawakening in the fine arts. 


Here, in the most technically practical country in the world, 
bereft of its creative art opportunities by the fact that it 
had to use its youth for the business of war, here was a most 
telling prophesy. Youth that was left behind or which had 
not as yet been called was concerning itself with painting 
and creating its own imagery in picture form. Some of it 
was academic, some of it contemporary in style, some of it 
abstract. All of it was original. It was like a drowning 
man catching at a straw. It explained the tendencies in 
our larger cities for increased interest in the fine arts. 
During the war years, our concert halls are packed, our 
museums have more visitors, our night school classes in 
art are full to the doors. People are buying paintings in 
department stores, both from collections formerly owned by 
wealthy partons, as well as those of modern contemporary 
painters, in preference to printed reproductions. This calls 
to mind the days when the “Pot of Basil,” the “Lone Wolf” 
and Maxfield Parrish’s blue skies were among the most avail- 
able prints. Manufacturers are holding fine arts contests 
to select significant American Art for advertising purposes, 
in contrast to the method of having the illustration fit the 
copy and space, and filtered through the criticisms of an 
advertising art director. 

Out of the peace to come will grow much that is good as an 
impetus to new art education. The old academic art which 
imitated the 19th century European practices will disappear 
while retaining the mastery involved. More democratic prac- 
tices will take place stemming from the people and the artist, 
Museums are fast becoming living growing institutions of 
use and inspiration to the public. Some Universities are 
inviting artists to live in residence, to paint on their cam- 
puses, some without teaching. It is a most significant trend 
that education should recognize a creative person whose 
contributions are skill, devotion, insight, and fanatical 
attachment to his work. Contrast this attitude with the 
dogmatic pedantic restriction of “requirements” for teach- 
ing which strips art bare of content, and considers “educa- 
tional status” as superseding inspiring performance. 

This is no problem brought about by the war. It is an 
unsolved one which was growing in detriment to creation 
before the war. I asked an important placement secretary 
of a Board-of Education in one of our largest industrial 
cities: “How can you hope to find teachers who combine 
both academic requirements and knowledge of fine arts 
performance?” “We can’t,” she replied, “We have to waive 
the requirements, and put them on our payroll as “technical 
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What truly matters is the quality of the art 
teaching. We can no longer use art educa- 
tion merely as an illustration means for other 
subjects. Educators recognize it as the great- 
est of all avenues in the young child’s creative 
development. It must hold its own place in 
the grades and high school among the most 


valued of creative pursuits. 


experts.” What true artist wishes to be known as a 
“technical expert’? 

In the progress of educational psychology, with its great 
desire to become an exact science, it has attempted to classify 
qualities of teaching with too exacting a measure. The arts 
must remain forever immeasurable. Only a few phases of 
the fine arts can be exact. These cover the scientific phases 
such as the chemistry of pigments and materials, of per- 
spective and drawing. Here these tocls become the hand- 
maidens of the artist. These phases must be exactingly 
taught. The job of learning to draw and paint becomes an 
individual matter, a true art. 

As America emerges from this present tragedy, and begins 
to relive her democracy, she cannot be guided by the kind 
of art which is over-academic, the stepchild of wealthy col- 
lectors, nor can she be regimented in projects which are 
government controlled. The public school is the true deter- 
minent of the growth of the fine arts. If wealth or Federal 
funds help the education for every child, it must be filtered 
through our local educational sources. What truly matters 
is the quality of the art teaching. We can no longer use art 
education merely as an illustration means for other subjects. 
The educators recognize it as the greatest of all avenues 
in the young child’s creative development. It must hold its 
place in the grades and high schools among the most valued 
of creative pursuits. 

When talent is discovered, it is important that the pupil is 
encouraged and lead on to create along the lines of his most 
intensive interest by a teacher who is intelligent, alert. 
creative, and devoted to the fine arts with almost a fanat- 
ical zeal. 

Let us make our post war plans now. Let us list the things 
we most need to do. Top them, of course, first of all with 
art therapy where it is needed. Let us end them with the 
aim that America develop her fine arts because she can’t 
help it. Let us eliminate the things which are holding us 
back. It would be interesting to compare notes among our 
various communities and states! | 
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ART EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


@ The variety, scope and understanding of the arts as a 
social force have grown with rapid strides in recent years 
throughout the various educational institutions for Negroes 
in the South. In most of the well-known Negro colleges 
there are artist-teachers of outstanding merit and reputa- 
tion who are leading their respective schools, as_ well 
as the public in general, to high standards of attainment. 
Among those in the advanced guard should be mentioned 
Alain Locke, art critic and author of most able books 
in the field, and his colleague, James E. Porter, author of 
Modern Negro Art; both of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Hale Woodruff with the excellent staff at 
Atlanta University and affiliated Spelman College have 
brought the arts to a unique position in the South. A 
recent feature of this department, and a very significant 
one, is the annual Atlanta University Exhibition of Negro 
Painting, now in its fourth year. This exhibition draws 
paintings from all parts of America and is the best and 
largest exhibition of Negro paintings since the Harmon 
Award Exhibits. Fisk University at Nashville, Tennes- 
see has been known long for the excellence of its music. 
It now has Aaron Douglass, well-known mural painter and 
illustrator, at the head of its art department. At Hamp- 
ton Institute in Virginia, Viktor Lowenthal is stressing 
a confidence in racial expression. His article, New Negro 
Art In America, recently appeared in this magazine. Other 
schools which should be mentioned for their contribu- 
tions in quality and fine spirit are: Dillard University of 
New Orleans with Vernon Winslow at the head and Stowe 
Teachers College of St. Louis where Miss Naomi Guthrie 


has done much for art in that city. Others where art is 


taught well are Tillotson College of Austin, Texas, and 
Prairie View of the same state. 

Tuskegee Institute of Alabama, made famous by Booker 
T. Washington and more recently by Dr. Carver puts much 
emphasis on the crafts and especially ceramics as a means 
to art understanding and appreciation. 


A Group of Pottery Made by Students 
At Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


for DECEMBER, 1944 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION WORKSHOPS 
By VINCENT A. ROY, Secretary-Treasurer 


@ The beginnings of a post-war activity of the Eastern Arts 
Association was initiated at the Brooklyn Museum on No- 
vember 18th when the first museum workshop for District 
II was held. It was attended by an enthusiastic group of 
about 100 art educators from New York and New Jersey 
who spent the entire day in getting acquainted with the 
museum and its big, efficient staff. 

Mrs. Michelle Murphy, head of Industrial Relations and 
former head of the Education Department, presided. After 
a brief survey of the Museum and its active place in the 
life of the community, she introduced the heads of the 
various departments who showed material and explained 
the services of their several departments—the library, the 
loan, the prints, painting, pottery, special events and classes 
for talented children, all in connection with the Association’s 
current theme—“‘This is Our Town”. 

After intermission for a buffet luncheon, Miss Johnson, 
Miss Swenson and Mrs. Murphy demonstrated in detail 
the mounting and installation techniques for which the 
museum is famous, Clarification of many problems and an 
“inside view” of special processes, made the afternoon 
session most worthwhile. This is one museum where the 
“customer is always first” for the museum’s whole attitude 
and function is one of service to the community, either as 
individuals or as groups. 

Other all day workshops in the series are: at the Philadelphia 
Museum on December 2, at the Syracuse Museum, January 13 
14 and the Worchester Art Museum on January 20th. It is 
expected that additional meetings will be held in each of 
these district museums throughout the year. Friends of 
member, as well as other interested individuals, are cordially 
invited to attend. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBIT 


By MARY LEATH STEWART 


@ Last March an Annual International Textile Exhibition 
was held in Greensboro, North Carolina at the Women’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. 

This exhibition gives promise of being a valuable stimulus 
to improve textile designing in the south since it met with 
a great deal of enthusiasm among designers and manu- 
facturers. 

Designers of both hand-woven and machine-woven fabrics 
were asked to submit work to the jury who selected about 
a hundred pices of material to be shown in the exhibition 
from March 1 to March 28th. Many sections of the United 
States and two foreign countries were represented. 

A great many textile designers and representatives of 
textile mills came to visit the exhibition and one large mill 
sent its entire designing staff to visit and study the exhibit. 
One hundred dollar war bonds which were used as purchase 
awards were contributed by the following firms: American 
Enka Corporation, Enka, N. C., American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, New York; Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Marshall Field and Company, Spray, N. C.; and Peerless 
Spinning Corporation, Gastonia, N. C. 

The people who planned the exhibition had four purposes 
in mind. They were: “first, to give new emphasis to original 
designs of quality products; second, to bring the finest 
textiles in the world to a central place where they can be 
seen by interested persons; third, to bring the designer 
and the market together; fourth, to raise the quality of 
designs of textiles.” 

We feel that the Textile Exhibition made an excellent start 
this year and we hope to reach even more of the best 
designers next year and to hold an even better exhibition. 
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PRACTICAL POTTERY FOR CRAFTS- 
MEN AND STUDENTS by R. H. Jen- 
kins. 192 pages, 6x9. Price $2.75. 


It seems well in these days to turn to 
books of this kind which, although they 
were published a few years ago, are 
filled with most timely material for pres- 


ent day needs. Today homecraftsmen 
are “re-discovering” pottery— and learn- 
ing that this time-honored craft makes 
a hobby of absorbing interest and artis- 
tic self-expression. In this complete, 
clearly written, methodically presented 
handbook the beginner will find a reli- 
able guide to every phase of pottery, 
from the selection of proper equipment 
and material, to a quick, easy grasp of 
the basic processes. The fruit of the 
author’s more than twenty years’ ex- 
perience as teacher and craftsman, it 
makes self-instruction possible for the 
worker of little experience, while the 
skilled craftsman will find it a source of 
many helpful hints and ideas. Mr. Jen- 
kins begins at the beginning and fol- 
lows through with explanations of essen- 
tial operations and related information. 


REVIVE YOUR OLD FURNITURE by 
Louise Sloane. 100 illustrations. 6x9. 
Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 

This book shows how to refinish wood, 
how to upholster all kinds of chairs and 
sofas, how to carpenter and mend 
broken pieces. It also demonstrates how 
to actually renovate or transform shabby 
or ugly pieces and make them look like 
prized possessions. There are chapters, 
also, on re-designing lamps, converting 
furniture for nurseries, re-designing the 
living room and dining room, decorating 
furniture with stencils and applique, etc. 


CRAFTS FOR FUN by Evadna Kraus 
Perry. 278 pages,5%x8%. 115 Photo- 
graphs and 40 diagrams. Price $3.00. 


An exceptionally instructive book for 
amateur, experienced or inexperienced 
handecrafters, young and old. Eleven 
comprehensive chapters cover: Linoleum- 
block Printing, Clay Modeling and Pot- 
tery, Working with Wood, Book-making, 
Spattering, Weaving, Knotting, Em- 
broidery, Using Cheet Cork, Modeling 
Metal Foil. The book explains in clear 
detail various simple methods and me- 
diums for all the types of craft-work 
listed above. Here is an ideal book for 
anyone who wants to make useful and 
decorative objects as gifts or as orna- 
ments for his own home. The equipment 
needed to follow these simple instruc- 
tions is neither too elaborate nor too 
expensive; in fact, the whole book has 
been designed to be as helpful and en- 
couraging to the amateur craftsman as 
possible. The complete index gives the 
reader a source of quick reference to any 
of the early or advanced stages of the 
instructions with which he is working. 
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BOOKS 


ABOUT THE 


YOU CAN MAKE IT by Louis V. New- 
kirk and La Vada Zutter. 224 pages, 
7% x10%. For grades 5-8. Price $3.00 


This book was written for those who 
have been looking for handwork pro- 
jects that are easy and yet interesting 
enough to hold the attention of your 
pupils—projects that require only simple, 
easily obtained and inexpensive mate- 
rials and equipment. YOU CAN MAKE 
IT is a treasure house of interesting, use- 
ful things for younger children to make. 
The materials called for are mainly 
paper and cardboard, and the tools re- 
quired are for the most part to be found 
in any school or home. This is a big 
book, pleasingly informal in its ap- 
proach, crammed with ideas and fun. 
Large, full-page drawings alternate with 
the simple, easily followed directions, 
and give a graphic, step-by-step pic- 
ture of each project. Sparkling photo- 
graphs show many of the projects in 
their completed form. As you turn the 
pages you will be astonished by the 
sheer number of worth-while_ things 
pupils can make from the simplest ma- 
terials. You will be equally impressed 
by the author’s imaginative ingenuity 
and meticulous care in working out each 
detail. Whether it be toys, costumes, 
decorations, or games; useful articles 
for the home and school; or appropriate 
gifts for birthdays, Christmas, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, or Father’s Day—your 
children will find them all here, cleverly 
worked out, easy to make, fun to own or 
to give. 


MAKE YOUR OWN by Ella Langenberg 
Bolander, 46 pages 8%x10%, _illus- 
trated with many color plates. Price 
$2.00. 

In this day when laymen are turning 
back to handicraft as a hobby, MAKE 
YOUR OWN fills the need of the school- 


room and the home workshop and a]] 
hobbyists. It describes the working 
steps of a wide range of color mediums 
and simple, direct and easy directions 
for making greeting cards for special 
days. 


WEAVING AT THE LITTLE LOOM.- 
HOUSE by Lou Tate. 36 pages, 8x10%, 
paper binding. Price $1.00. 

This is probably the most practical and 
inexpensive weaving manual available. 
It was designed primarily for beginners 
by a professional weaver interested in 
American Folk Art Growths in Hand- 
woven Textiles. This publication is the 
result of years of study, research and 
experimentation to find answers to the 
needs of beginner weavers and ama- 
teurs. It is fully illustrated and pre- 
sents the essential steps in weaving and 
includes basic technics so that one may 
advance to any type of hand weaving. 
There is much valuable information on 
how to make an efficient loom, suitable 
for beginners, at a minimum price, It 
is also possible to secure valuable blue 
prints and instruction sheets with this 
booklet. 


ART FOR ALL by Crawford & Bart- 
lett, 271 pages, 7x9 inches. Price $2.40. 


This book shows how the guiding prin- 
ciples of art work in everyday life. It 
is developed around problems and situa- 
tions which almost everyone has already 
met and will need to meet in the fu- 
ture. The book explains better ways 
to select and wear clothes, better ways 
to make homes beautiful—the fundamen- 
tals of art. Everyone may not have time 
to participate in all the activities sug- 
gested, but they will undoubtedly think 
of others which apply to their own situ- 
ation. With art playing an important 
role in everyone’s daily life today and 
tomorrow, it is up to us to learn all we 
can about it. This book will help in the 
enjoyment of art and in the solution of 
individual art problems. It will be found 
a great help to teachers and pupils 
of art. 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN by 
Scott Graham Williamson. 239 pages, 
343 illustrations from _ photographs, 
documents and contemporary prints. 
Check-lists of makers in all Crafts. 
Price $3.00. 


Here is the story of the craftsmen who 
have always solved the problems and 
supplied the needs of the country. The 
great American tradition of fine, precise 
and ingenious workmanship was estab- 
lished by the first American crafts- 
men—men who were great because of 
the things they made. Here is their 
history, the fascinating story of those 
craftsmen who built the first houses. 
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